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PROSPECTUS. 


The “RapicaAL ABOLITIONIST” proposes a proclamation 
of “liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ It demands of the American Government and the 
American People, the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of American Slavery. 


It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of decoming enslaved, and in behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be overthrown. 





It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the Federal 
Constitution, has either a moral ora political right to tolerate 
slavery, in any of the States belonging to the Federal Union, 
for a single day. 


“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.’’—Con- 
stitution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies tha? the reserved rights of the States” include 
any such right as that of holding property in man, as no 
such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us that 
the Federal Convention would not permit the Constitution to 
recognize any such right.— Vide Madison Papers. 


It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits the 
States from maintaining slavery. 


‘No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And ‘‘ No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” — Constitution. 


It affirms that the Constitution was formed by ‘‘the 
people of the United States,” (al/ of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of LIBERTY for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color. And hence, 
no portion of ‘the people of the United States” can be con- 
stitutionally enslaved, and the declared odject of the Con- 
stitution regutres the Federal Government to “secure the 
blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 


If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, it is 
of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high profes- 
sions, and the people have no alternative left them but to 
provide a better government for their protection, or become 
the serfs of the petty oligarchy of three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders, who are now suffered to control and insult 
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The ‘RapicaL ABOLITIONIST’ recognizes as valid law no 
unrighteous enactments. It affirms, with all the great writers 
on Common Law, “ that statutes against fundamental morality 
are void;” that ‘‘no human laws have any validity if ocon- 
trary to the law of God, and such of them as are valid derive 
all their force, mediately, or immediately, from this original.” 
—FoRTESCUR. 


On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence of 
any positive law in this country, establishing slavery; from 
the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures under 
British common law, to legalize it; from the ascertained 
illegality of the African slave trade, by which the colonies 
were supplied with slaves; and from the unanimous declara- 
tion of the thirteen original Staten, in the very act of estab- 
lishing their independent governments, that all just govern- 
ments” are founded on the “inalienable right” of ‘ a// men” 
to ‘‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” we affirm the 
absolute illegality of American slavery. We deny that it has 
any more legality in Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it 
is any more legal than the African slave-trade, or any other 
form of piracy and crime. 


The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, vindi- 
cate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the people 
to maint#in them at the ballot-box, thus providing fora 
federal legislature, a federal judiciary and a federal ex- 
ecutive, that shall give them a national expression and 
force. 





ee eae 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE NATIONAL 
ABOLITION CONVENTION, 
Ar Syracuse, May 287u anp 297n, 1856. 
First Day—Morning Session. 





Wuiute the Committees were retired for con- 
sultation, there being no business before the 
Convention, Dr. James C. Jackson, of Glen Ha- 
ven, N. Y., being loudly called for, came forward 
and said :. 

Mr. Chairman :—The heart hath no voice— 
no language for its deepest feclings. My heart 
is too full to speak to-day; too full to do jus- 
tice to myself or to this subject. 

I do not know as I feel exactly like fighting ; 
but I cannot say as it displeases me to hear that 
subject discussed. (Laughter.) I donot know 
as I feel satisfied with any mere words on this 
subject, which any man or woman can utter; 
nevertheless I will not refuse to speak on an 
occasion like this. I never did refuse to speak 
for freedom ; I trust I never shall. 


Sir, I can but utter what seems to me to be 
the true position of the people of the North, and 
the people of this country; and it seems to me 
that this position is one of revolution! We 
are, whether we will or not, in the midst of a 
revolution! It bears all the marks of a revolu- 
tion. And I am as sure as J am that truth will 
ultimately triumph, that this revolution never 
stops until American Slavery is abolished. 
(Applause.) I do not believe, and I never have 
believed in anything like the issue which is 
made in this country by a large portion of its 
citizens,——the issue of keeping Slavery withinits 
present limits. You cannot prescribe any par- 
ticular territory, within which crime shall be 
considered not criminal—in which great and 


to wrap about it the semblance of justice. You 
cannot have anything which is unconstitutional 
made constitutional; and, therefore, by no sta- 
tutory enactment, can you establish Slavery 
where Slavery may be permitted to live, and 
thereby make it content within its present. li- 
mits, 

Slavery must necessarily have the privilege 
of change. It must present a different face to- 
day from what it did yesterday, or its true line- 
aments would appear, and people would under- 
stand what it is. Slavery in this country can 
only exist by people believing it to be something 
different from what it really is; and people 
here have looked upon slavery as a species of 
freedom—not as good as the freedom which we 
enjoy, and not as bad as the abolitionists char- 
acterize it. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that we are now in the 
midst of a revolution. Such changes are going 
on in the public mind, as will throw out of sight 
not only the compromises of the Constitution, 
but the Constitution itself. Of course it. will, 
unless that Constitution can receive a construc- 
tion somewhat in consonance with the rights of 
man. When Constitutions are violated for the 
purpose of throwing out of sight the rights of 
the people, the people will throw Constitutions 
out of sight, and bring the people into view. 








(Loud Applause.) If there is one fundamen- 
tal principle in this country, it is that a 
man is a man, wherever you find him—that 
every person has great and inherent rights. 
This is the doctrine confessedly upon which the 
institutions of this country are based; and as 
a matter of course, constitutions and institutions 
are but means to thatend. When they become 
subversive of this great end, it is the right as 
well as the duty of the people to alter or abol- 
ish them, as it may seem good in their sight. 
This is the doctrine of the Constitution itself— 
this is the doctrine of democraey—this and noth- 
ing else is democracy. But the democracy we 
have in this country is a despotism! What is 
despotism? It is petrified democracy! and 
what is democracy? Itis disintegrated despot- 
ism! (Applause.) 


Sir, there is just now a great excitement in 
the country. But I insist upon it, that we need 
not be excited upon this subject, were it not 
that our sympathies are with the mass of the 
people. We who have been in this cause for 
thirty years, have no cause for excitement. 
What new thing is it with us, that a man like 
Charles Sumner is knocked down? Thirty 
years ago we were knocked down, and you, Mr. 
Chairmain, were nearly so. I well recollect 
running from Canastota to Peterboro to escape 
violence. Slavery was after me; and when I 
came to a place where I could make a stand, I 








& great nation. 


foul wrong can be considered as having the right 


stopped and fought. I say that we have no 
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cause for excitement. We have told people, 
over and over, that this is just what slavery 
would do, a8 soon as we could bring it to a bat- 
tle. The trouble has always been that we nev- 
er before could get slavery to take a back-hold 
with freedom. But, mind you, the time has at 
last come, when there is to be a death-grapple ; 
and as sure as there is a God, slavery will come 
to the ground undermost. This discipline the 
South is now giving us, is just the thing for us. 
All we need is to be pounded and abused, and 
struck with lightning, till our manhood comes 
back to us. We are so bound up in trade that 
we can scarcely see nor hear of anything but 
dimes and dollars, and what slavery ought to 
do is, to whale manhood into us. (Laughter.) 
We want to learn and to feel that liberty is as 
much to us as money and commercial prosperity. 

Now as regards the Union, pray tell what is 
the Union to us? It is nothing to us, unless it 
subserves the objects for which it was formed. 
The value of the American Union to the people 
of the American Union is proportioned to the 
benefits they derive from its existence. If, in- 
stead of being an advantage it becomes a disad- 
vantage—instead of a blessing it becomes a 
curse, they are not only at liberty to have it 
abolished, but to abolish it, and form a new 
Union, based upon such principles as will sub- 
serve the ends of justice, and fulfill the high 
idea of a union founded upon the wants and in. 
terests of humanity. And the same is true of 
parties as is true of the government of the coun- 
try. They are valuable, not because you or I 
belong to them, but because they belong to us. 
A single individual is greater than any party 
you can institute. When a man asks me what 
party I belong to, Isay, not to any. When he 
asks me what party belongs to me, I tell him it 
is that party which best subserves the interests 
of humanity. It belongs to me just as far as it 
does this, and no further. I cannot belong to a 
party, and a party cannot belong to me, further 
than it belongs to universal justice and truth. 
Neither can I belong toa church. So far as the 
church is right it belongs to me; and when the 


excommunicate both. (Laughter and applause.) 
I must have a party to use: and that party can 
be used by me the best, which will subserve in 
the highest degree the uses of justice and free- 
pom. (Applause.) And I say that party is 
my party, in that sense of the word. The same 
is true of the Union. And though I stand by 
myself—whether alone or with many, never can 
I give up or forego my right to my entire man- 
hood. It is the only thing that lifts us up to 
God, and that keeps the currents that flow from 
his great heart richly coursing through my own; 
and J must have that right, come what may to 
the Union, to parties, or the arrangements of 
society at large. This is but a stand point at 
which I am laboring: and I do not expect to 
stay here a great while. I have another life to 
live, thank God; and what I do here, must be so 
worked out that it may have a bearing upon the 
life to come. No philosophy more narrow can 
abolish slavery. If you attempt to abolish it 
by fighting, you cannot abolish it till you come 
to the conclusion that you will fight as men. If 
you fight as partizans, you cannot succeed. If 
you fight as Liberty Party men, you will fail. 
If you fight as Republicans or partizans of what- 


byterians, Methodists or Episcopalians, your 
battle will not lasthalfan hour. If you fight as 
Baptists, it will not last twenty minutes. 
(Laughter.) If you struggle as an American, 
what good will that do? ‘There are other peo: 
ple besides Americans who want their liberties. 
I heard a gentleman discussing that point here, 
and I could but think that to be born in Amer- 
ica was too small business. I tell you I want 
the whole world to be born in, and to act in. 
Nothing else will satisfy me. (Applause.) If 
you were to believe that you were exclusively 
American, and had no rights elsewhere, you 
would feel crippled and confined like the old 
man who had never been out of Paris and had 
never desired to, till the King said he must not, 
when he was seized with a sudden and intense 
desire to travel. You cannot narrow a question 
of universal right down toa contracted issue. 
You must fight this battle upon the ground that 
you are a man, and upon no other—not on the 
ground that you are an Anglo-Saxon or that 
you were born in America: but on the ground 
that you are aman, wherever born, and whether 
black or white. 

I may stand alone, on all this Kansas ques- 
tion: but what is it to me whether we succeed 
in Kansas or not? Look at my brother Doug- 
lass. He cannot go to Kansas, he is excluded 
by the enactments which men call law§, and till 
he can go, I cannot. Thts Kansas question is 
only a change of the great issue. It is only one 
of the forms of Slavery. You must give me my 
rights, and in doing this you give freedom to 
every man. Don’t talk to me of giving me my 
rights, till you give every man his rights. So 
long as any are robbed of their rights, I have 
not my rights. 

~§So far as this Convention adopts the senti- 
ment of universal rights and this broad platform 


of equality, I am with it; so far as it may fall 
short of this, I am not with it. 


Afternoon Session. 


. On a motion for adopting the address, Fred- 
erick Douglass introduced P. H. Olark, of Ohio, 
who being called for, came forward and said : 

It has been truly said here, that words are 
tame in the present state of the affairs of this 
country. The man who lives in the roar of Ni- 
agara, feels constrained to utter his words in 
whispers, beside the thunder of its dashing 
waters. And so the events now transpiring in 
this Republic rise above the words that men may 
utter. Every day brings to our ears the sound 
of transpiring events, which should arouse every 
man and woman in this country in deadly hos-: 
tility to American Slavery. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, are we brought to this 
crisis? Sir, it is the forgetfulness on the part 
of the American Government and the American 
people, of the very principles we have met here 
to enunciate—the very principles enunciated in 
that address read in our hearing this afternoon. 
It is a forgetfulness of the principles upon which 
the Constitution and laws of this country are 
founded. This has brought us to the position 
we to-day occupy. This has enabled the assas- 
sin Brooks to strike down Charles Sumner on 
the floor of the Senate. This has enabled the 
border ruffians to give to the flames the homes 
of the Free State men of Kansas, and throw 


The doctrine of the universal brotherhood of 
man is the foundation of all good government 
in the world. "When the Saviour told his dis- 
ciples to go forth and preach the Gospel to all 
nations, he threw around them the great man- 
tle of human brotherhood. This great doctrine 
underlies the anti-slavery movement, and what- 
ever triumphs have been achieved, have been 
achieved because the friends of this movement 
have been faithful to this doctrine; and what- 
ever remains to he achieved will be achieved by 
fidelity to this principle. This principle gave 
Wilberforce and his coadjutors the power to 
overthrow Slavery in England, and it now in- 
spires the friends of liberty in this country to 
work for the overthrow of American Slavery—a 
system of despotism which is seeking to embrace 
alike the black and the white man. It is be- 
cause we have been unfaithful to this doctrine 
that in every contest between freedom and Sla- 
very in this country, the North has been driv- 
en to the wall. It was because our fathers were 
wanting in fuithfulness to it, that Slavery has 
been permitted to exist in this country, for there 
is no doubt as to the character of our Constitu- 
tion. 

It was at the time of the formation of our 
government, that, for want of fidelity to the 
great law of universal brotherhood, a stupendous 
and radical error was committed—and that er- 
ror we have followed up. Instead of forbidding 
Slavery to exist anywhere, we consented to let 
the African slave trade continue till 1808, and 
Slavery to live under the Constitution ¢2// the peo- 
ple by the Constitution should see fit to abolish rt 
And then in 1820, when the North was partially 
aroused on the subject, we were again driven to 
the wall; because failing to recognize the equal- 
ity of man, the North felt that its rights were 
not immediately at stake. It was black men 
whose rights were being stricken down, and the 
North supposed that their rights would not be 
infringed upon. But now when the North 
claims equal rights with the South, to the territo- 
ries of the West, Slavery comes up and bids the 
North prostrate herself in the dust. 

We call a portion of the States of this Union, 
free States. But there is not, in all this coun- 
try, a free State, where the black man’s rights 
are protected. When California came into the 
Union we were called upon to rejoice that an- 
other free State was admitted te the Union. 
But I saw no ground for such rejoicing. For 
as by its statutes it drove black men from its 
soil, I could not see that it'was a free State. 
In Kansas, too, they have passed a law) ex- 
cluding colored people from the soil. In New- 
York, which we call a free State, a colored man 
is required to be worth $250 before he can vote. 
It is not that I would have no rules of restric- 
tion to guard the ballot-box ; but I would have 
the same rules apply to blacks and whites alike. 
Tn all the States of this Union, colored men 
are tried by laws in the making of which they 
have no equal voice. If I were to be tried by 
a jury to-morrow, i would not expect justice, 
at the hands of a jury of white men. They are 
not my peers. They could not sympathize with 
me. It is a proverb in somé States, that it 
takes no proof to convict a colored man. 

If you wish to abolish Slavery, you must com- 
bat it wherever it is found, whether in political 








their carcases to the wolves, less ferocious than 
ever name, you will fail. If you fight as Pres- 


themselves. ‘, 


parties, in churches, or in your own homes. 
Had not we of the North been as much slaves 
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as the blacks of the South, we should, ere this, 
have taken up the gauntlet the South has thrown 
down, and driven the slave power from the land. 


(Applause.) 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S SPEECH. 
Mr. Chairman: 


There are a great many people in this 
country, who have special reasons—special 
causes—for liking the sentiments of that Ad- 
dress. I think that we have seldom had a do- 
cument submitted to this country, or to any 
country from a political party, to be compared 
with the one to which we have listened this af- 
ternoon. Political parties have concerned them- 
selves less, hitherto, with the principles of our 
common humanity, essential to the preservation 
of our own humanity, than with popular preju- 
dices and cunning methods of securing power. 

We have before us to-day, a document which 
begins with the truth so beautifully expressed 
by Elihu Burritt—“ the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of man.” Upon this 
truth we have a platform basis, as comprehen- 
sive as our humanity, as high as the throne of 
God, and as eternal as his immutable laws. 

The Irishman listening to this Address, might 
feel that it sprung from an Irish heart. The 
German listening to this Address, might feel 
that it sprung from a German heart. The gen- 
uine American, born upon the soil, might fest 
that it sprung from an American heart; and 
surely the negro with his woolly head and black 
skin, might feel that it might be the offspring 
of a negro heart. I love that address, because 
it takes in the negro. 

I have had some temptation, as many have, 
to miugle in the immediate strife of the Repub- 
lican issue, and presume I should have acted 
with them, could I have seen with them any- 
thing like a full recognition even of the human- 
ity of the negro. I have almost come to the 
conclusion that “no more slave territory,” in 
the mouth of most ef our Republican leaders, 
means “no more negroes, anyhow.” (Laugh. 


different States. It does not aim at the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the arsenals and forts that 
are under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It aims simply to limit slavery, and drive 
it from one point; and that is Kansas and Ne 
braska. 

Now, I say, that in looking at that movement, 
it seems to be a movement in open forgetful- 
ness of the first great idea that inspired the anti- 
slavery movement. Our movement might have 
contemplated the freedom of white men colla- 
terally ; but the great end and aim of anti-slave- 
ry in this country, is and must be the abolition 
of American slavery. To leave slavery unfet- 
tered where it now exists, is to leave it with all 
the power which it has ever had, to protect and 
reproduce itself. 

This Republican party cuts off, as I think, all 
hope of the abolition of slavery, by denying us 
the right to any of the powers of the General 
Government for the abolition of slavery. I 
wish to be particularly understood, here. That 
movement, by declaring that we are prohibited 
from interfering with slavery in the States, sur- 
rounds slavery by a wall, as it were of iron, and 
protects it from the shafts we hurl against it. 
The slaves of this countiry can never be eman- 
cipated, unless emancipated by forces extra- 
neous to tke southern States. Nothing short of 
the judgments of God, or interference from the 
outside of the southern States can ever put 
slavery down. Where are the forces to re- 
move it from the slave States? Is there a lit- 
erature in those States to effect this? No; it 
is expunged of everything tending to elevate 
and enlighten humanity. 


Shall we look to their schools? No! These 
institutions are under the control of the slave 
power, and are ready to do its bidding. 

Shall we look to the church? No! The 
church, alas! is also bound hand and foot, and 
cannot help us. Shall we look to the pulpit? The 
auction block and the pulpit are in the same 
neighborhood, and the gold gained by the sale 
of human flesh, goes to sustain the pulpit! The 











ter.) It certainly means no more negroes in 
Kansas. Well, I don’t want you to abolish ne- 
groes just now! (Laughter and applause.) I, 
for one, am not disposed to be abolished just 
now. (Renewed laughter.) I want a place to 
stand in this world, and want to be doing some- 
thing, and to meet with men and brethren look- 


pulpit in the land, telling the minister what he 
shall preach, and what he shall not preach. If 
he comes te the passage :—‘‘ Wo unto him that 
keepeth back his neighbor’s wages,” he is com- 
manded to pass that by, and he dees pass it by. 
If he comes to the passage—‘ Remember those 


ing towards the same end—the realization Of|that are in bonds as bound with them,” he 


the great idea of human truth and perfection, 
and the perfection of society. I think it would 
be quite easy to lose sight of the negro, if it 
were not that some of us here have insisted 
upon holding up the negro before the country. 
The Anti-slavery movement—a movement 
undertaken for the abolition of slavery, for giv- 
ing to four milllions of human beings their free- 
dom—is every hour liable to be entirely super- 


ceded bya movement to uphold the political 


must keep that back, and he does keep it back. 
Or, if he comes to that most glorious rule—“All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do you even so unto them,” he must 
pass that by. If he dares to quote it, and to 
say that because you would be free yourselves, 
you must make others free, he will soon find 
himself with a halter around his neck. 

We cannot have freedom of speech in Con- 
gress, until slavery is abolished in the District 


strength of the North—to promote the freedom| o5¢ Columbia. So long as it exists there, wait- 


of white men, without in any way promoting the! .,, will continue to be shot down for inso- 
freedom of black men. And this is the danger | jence, And, by the way, men at the North abolish slavery in the States—to abolish it every- 


of the Republican movement. Its design is 


—what? To put down the slave oligarchy in| .j,yeholders. But I happen to know; and 


Kansas; to limit slavery to the states in which 
it is, and confine it there. When this is said, 
allis said. It does not even propose to eman- 
cipate the slaves in the District of Columbia, or 

o abolish the commerce in slaves between the 








| manhood and consciousness of one’s humanity 


snaky head of slavery may be seen in every 


To look as though one thought himself a mant 
—to lift his arm or his leg as if one thought 
himself a man, is insolence. I have been punish- 
ed for insolence for answering, when asked why 
I had done a thing thus or so, that I thought it 
the best way. “Who gave you the right to think, 
you scoundrel !” was the reply. And when that 
Irish waiter dared to tell Herbert that the 
breakfast hour had passed, he was guilty of in- 
solence, and punished with death for the act. 
And to this hour—I want the Irish to remem- 
ber it—Herbert sits in his seat at Washington, 
lauded by Southerners for punishing that inso- 
lence. We are apt to think that the black ser- 
vant is the only one that is looked down upon 
with contempt. But this is notso. The poor 
laboring white man of the South is looked 
down upon with as withering a contempt as a 
slave. And if you will not fight them you are 
despised as much as a slave. If there is one 
who, when smitten upon one cheek, will turn 
the other also to be smitten, these men are the 
“the boys that will do it.” 
But as I was saying, the moral power that 
shall overthrow slavery, must come from quar- 
ters uncontaminated by that dark and withering 
curse. The idea which slavery generates is 
favorable to its continuance. It makes the 
slaveholder a helpless wretch, by placing him 
in possession of power and luxury, without his 
efforts, and depriving him of the incentives to 
industry. The condition upon which I have 
strong arms, is, that I use them. I can only 
have strength in that right arm, by bringing it 
into exercise. And slaveholders have no neces- 
sity for doing that. Night after night, the poor 
creatures toss about, unable to sleep. The 
sleep of the meanest slave in the South is more 
sweet than that of the slaveholder. His arms 
are weak—his fingers are depressed—his 
strength is gone; and he, of all the creatures 
beneath the sky, appeals to us as being inca- 
pable of taking care of himself. He is rendered 
so lazy that he cannot consider the question of 
emancipation. ‘ If,” says he, ‘the slaves were 
to be emancipated, how could I get along with- 
out them?” ‘The poor neighbor of the slave- 
holder, who is unable to own slaves himself, is 
kept in love of the system, by being allowed, at 
times, the luxury of whippinga slave. He is 
sometimes called in, to administer a flogging to 
a slave; and as every one wants to be above 
somebody else, they like the idea of slavery, and 
are opposed to emancipation, as it would place 
the slaves upon an equality with themselves. 
In this state of affairs it is impossible to hope 
that a regenerating power can be found in the 
slaveholding States themselves. The deliverer 
from American slavery, like the deliverer from 
spiritual slavery, must come from Heaven. 
Within the dark prison-house of bondage, we 
cannot look for a moral power sufficient to 
overthrow the system. 

Now I believe it is our duty to hold up the 
great truth, that it is our right and intention to 


don’t generally know wbat insolence’ is, among where—that it is our purpose to abolish in the 


States, because it exists in the States ; and to 


have been punished for it more frequently than abolish it, if we can, through the sabia 
for any other crime. I was born insolent, and through Congress, if we can—through mora 
have always fbeen insolent. Insolence, at the|™eans if we can; but to abolish it, any way. 
South, means the presence of anything like |(*pPiause,) 


Slavery must come down; we 
have aright to abolish it. This is no longer a 
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mere Confederation of States. We are under 
a Constitution—a Constitution which I am glad | 
to see so ably vindicated in the Address. This 
Constitution sets forth several propositions, 
which, if carried out, would abolish Slavery. 
What are they ? The Constitution declares its 
object to be “to form a more perfect Union.” 
How can you form a more perfect Union with 
Slavery? Only by abolishing the Free States, 
entirely. There is no such thing asa perfect 
Union while we have both Liberty and Slavery ! 
They are as opposite as light and darkness—as 
Heaven and Hell; and there can never be a real 
Union formed between the two. The only 
union that can be formed between them, is a 
union struggle between them, for the death of 
one or the other. Liberty must either cut the 
throat of Slavery, or have its own cut by 
Bluvery. (Applause.) 

And then, too, the Constitution proposes “ to 
provide for the genera] welfare’’—the welfare of 
the people. Ifthe general welfare was cared 
for, would four millions be doomed to Slavery ? 
Would two million women be left to the un. 
bridled lust of three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholders? Would the marriage institution 
be annulled in fifteen States of the Union? 
Would the measureless wrongs of the Southern 
States be perpetrated, if the general welfare was 
provided for ? 

Then, too, one of the avowed objects of our 
Federal Constitution, is, “to establish Justice’ — 
to render every man his due; for such is Justice, 
There could be no slavery, if Justice were 





in abeyance for a time. But let us not take 
this position; but a position by which every 


‘slave will be redeemed, and every slave set 


free. (Applause.) We have a right to interfere 
with slavery everywhere in this country, because 
it interferes with us everywhere in this country. 
While the pure air of America is disturbed by 
the crack of a driver’s lush, we are involved in 
a common disgrace and a common crime; and 
it becomes us to wipe out that disgrace by 
repenting of that crime—wash our hands in 
innocency, and compass,the altar of our God.— 
(Applause.) 


Evening Session. 
The Address being still under consideration, 
Rev. Bertan Green, of Whitesboro, N. Y., 
spoke as follows— 


It has been affirmed, more than once, by 
names making a prominent figure in the sphere 
of politics, and enjoying a large amount of the 
general confidence, that slavery, from the very 
commencement of our political history, has been 
especially, prominently, and constantly, a cher- 
ished and petted “ institution” of what bears 
the name of Government. I need refer only to 
the name of John Quincy Adams. This he has 
asserted over his own name—publicly, earnest- 
ly, emphatically, The thing has not only been 
endured by the Government—it has uot only 
been cherished by the Government, but it has 
been regarded as pre-eminently, controllingly, 
the object to which, inthe measures they might 
devise, they have been devoted. > 











established ; for slavery is a nameless injustice. 

“To secure the blessings of Liberty, to our- 
selves and our posterity.” Some say this has 
a limited meaning, and does not apply to slaves. 
Some of our Garrisonian friends take the 
position that Negroes were not contemplated 
in that or any liberty clause of the Constitution ; 
and since they were not, it is fraudulent and 
jesuitical for us to insist that the liberty clauses 
of the Constitution apply to colored people ! 

How strangely do our friends act towards us | 
Where is the necessity of making any such ad. 
mission as this, in behalf of slavery? There 
is no necessity for it. The Constitution is 
declared to be established for the people. 
And who are the people? The men and 
women ofthe country. We area part of the 
people; and it is the most unkind—I was 
going to say it was the most wicked—concession 
ever made to the slave power from any quarter, 
to admit that the Constitution does not apply at 
all to colored people. 


The Constitution partakes of the spirit of that 
Address. Is does not know anything of Irish- 
men, of Englishmen, of Germans, of white men 
or black men; but of men. It knows nothing 
of a north, south, east or west; but the people. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as every man who 
has made himself familiar with those times, 
knows, there was a strong anti-slavery feeling, 
which looked forward to an ingathering of all 


the people of this country, into the enjoyment of 
their liberty. 


Mr. Chairman, the friends of the slave are 
under a pressure just now; and that pressure is, 
to meet those fellows in Kansas, where they 
wish to be successful, and put them down there, 
even at the sacrifice of holding great. principles 








Now how is this ? Admitting what can hard- 
ly be denied, how is is this to be accounted for? 
If it is affirmed that slavery has been making 
aggressions, more and more rapid—extending 
its limits, and inflicting, from time to time, more 
and more insults and injuries on all those to 
whom it is connected, how is is to be account- 
ed for? We have heard of the outrages which 
are now marking the progress of this power in 
Kansas, and we know not to what extent the 
property and lives of our fellows are there in 
peril. These facts are startling, and awaken 





deep forebodings. How is this to be account: 
ed for ? 

We have to reply, mortified and grieved, that 
it is in accordanee with what is called the will 
and prejudices and position of the great com- 
munity with which we are connected, for it is 
vain and foolish to attempt to separate what we 
describe as a government from what we des- 
cribe as a majority. I know it is claimed that 
the people at large are deceived and devoted to 
freedom ; and that our reliance, after all, is up- 
on them; there being, as is affirmed, a differ- 
ence between them and those who wield power. 
Yet I cannot apprehend such a distinction, and 
cannot derive any encouragement from such a 
quarter. I might, perpaps, be encouraged, if I 
could understand the ground on which the 
statement reposes, I remember reading in an 
old Book, replete with heavenly wisdom, of a 
certain time in which it was affirmed that “ the 
false prophets prophecy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule, and my people love to have it so.”— 
There will always be found a striking corres- 
pondence between those who grant office and 
those who hold office. We have therefore to re- 


fer this to a majority of those who wield power 
in this republic. 





I have referred. If we look a little more earn- 
estly, we shall be constrained to admit, that sla- 
very without us, has its origin in slavery with- 
in us. A man will give expression to his own 
appropriate character. What he may be, with. 
in himself, he will be, in the history of which he 
may be the occasion—in the objects he may 
pursue. 

What must, of necessity, be the origin of 
slavery as an institution, if you please to em- 
ploy such a term for such a thing; (we might, 
however, as well speak of the institution of 
horse-stealing—but we must bow to usage.) 
Slavery, as an external affair, which has mul- 
tiplied its monuments to such a frightful extent, 
is, as a matter of course, a manifestation—an 
utterance of a somewhat within us, essentially 
similar to it. It is because the majority of our 
fellow citizens are slaves; because they, them. 
selves, welcome to their inmost hearts, all that 
is vital and devilish in this affair. The fetters, 
the chains and the whips—whatever belongs to 
slavery, as it presents itself to the eye, has its 
origin within the depths of the human spirit.— 
Who does not know that when any man comes 
under the control of passion, the spiritual is 
sunk into chattelhood. When the spiritual is 
sunk and lost, we become slaves. 

We must, therefore, conclude that this is the 
origin of slavery, which is extending its influ- 
ence far and wide, and seeking to extend itself 
over the entire republic. 

How would you characterize a combination 
of men—no matter how sprung into existence, 
who should deliberately, as a leading and 
commanding object, introduce such an institu- 
tion ? How would you characterize a combi- 
nation of men who should institute a system 
that should reduce millions to chattelhood ?— 
They might bring in all the forms of law to aid 
them in their work—yet after all, how would 
you characterize such a combination? If such 
a thing were undertaken, you would have no 
difficulty in deciding what to call it. You 
would say, “here is a base conspiracy!” If 
men should combine as incendiaries, to burn 
this building or that, you would find no difficul- 
ty to describe them. Now, I ask, would it 
make any material difference if these men were 
to invoke the presence of Law, according to the 
titles it bears among man? Would it be less a 
conspiracy in the one case, than in the other ? 
Supose it were to assume «| the forms appro- 
priate to civil government ? The object sought, 
and the end gained, would be to spread the 
flames of incendiarism far aud wide. Would 
it be worthy of being described as a govern- 
ment ? Would it be less a conspiracy than the 
one I have described ? 


There are a great many who suppose that 
Government is a thing of quantity instead of 
quality. We claim that we are entittled to 
participate in the prerogatives of civil govern- 
ment—but that when a majority gather around 
the ballot box, and construct such and such ar- 
rangements, we are to rezard them as of hea- 
venly origin, and speaking the voice of God. 

But how is this, I pray you! I will admit 
that in the organic structure of our humanity, 
there are certain prero:ratives that belong to us 
constitutionally, according to the various rela- 
tions we sustain. It is the right of every man 





But this does not solve the problem to which |to ascend to the highest heaven, and hold com- 
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munion with God—actually to seek and find 
repose upon his blessed bosom. ll this is a 
common right, which every man is entitled te 
enjoy. But is there not in the annals of the 
human family, a difference between the consti- 
tution of man and the history of man? Is not 
man one thing in his structure and another in 
the field of his activity ? Is he true to himself, 
as a historical fact ? Does he welcome those 
principles upon which he was formed and fash- 
ioned ? Is he true to the designs of the Crea- 
tor? There is a difference between man and 
his workmanship. 

Now I suppose there is such a thing as a 
forfeiture of our natural privileges—and this 
forfeiture enters deeply into human experience. 
There are laws which assert a supreme influ- 
ence, and demand allegiance, over every depart- 
ment of human activity. If I enter one of 
these, and attempt to wield the power I have, 
I of course find that success lies in the laws 
which govern this department. If I refuse to 
obey these laws, it is clear that I forfeit those 
privileges, and have no right under this charac- 
ter, to attempt anything in this sphere of ac- 
tivity. 

If you were to take the horses in your serv- 
ice to the blacksmith, to have their feet armed 
with protective iron, would you not demand 
that he obey the laws that govern in this de- 
partment of human activity ? But suppose he 
sets those laws aside, and should get in direct 
opposition to the principles that preside over 
the anvil and the nail box ? ‘There is no man 
that would endure this. He would say—you 
must at least aim to do, what you undertake, 
as it should be done, and obey the laws which 
preside over this department. And this is true 
everywhere, where men expend their strength. 

And is not this equally true in the sphere of 
civil government ? Are there not laws here, 
all-authoritative, which are to be applied, and 
earnestly obeyed? Civil government lies 
wrapped up in these laws. It does not lie in 
the structure you calla throne. Government is 
an invisible thing, and lies in those laws presid- 
ing over the eternal throne, to which men are 
to go for counsel. 

The vindication of human rights is the appro- 
priate object of government. Those who rule 
are to seek to protect our rights. This is the 
condition on which they are elected as rulers. 
Is it not to vindicate and defend and assert 
and protect human rights ? Have we not an 
absolute claim to justice? Have we not a de- 
mand which we may assert, in the name of the 
eternal God, that all rights and all order shall 
be recognised and maintained—and is not in- 
justice, in every form and aspect, in direct con- 
flict with what is essential to civil government ? 
Then I will ask, what will you call a combina- 
tion of men, whatever the arrangements they 
may introduce, or the measures they may em- 
ploy, or the title they may wear—what do you 
call a combination of men, keeping the place of 
rulers, who make the continual doing of injus- 
tice the leading characteristic of all their meas- 
ures ? 

I care not a fig how such a combination has 
reached its present position—what can the 
masses do towards characterising it as a civil 
government? They have no power to do it. 


a government, isa government. It is a base 
and bloody usurpation—it is an accursed con- 
spiracy—and you cannot find another such a 
den of thieves, as you find in the National Le- 
gislature. They rusia upon all dishonor and all 
injustice. They inflict violence in every form, 
as is admitted on every hand, and serve the 
cause of injustice and inhumanity. And in this 
they are supported by the majority. It is a 
majority to which these things are to be as- 
cribed. They profess to go in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority. All this is clearly 
asserted, and is familiar to all. 

Here we complain of recent outrages. We 
tulk of the experience of Greeley at Washing- 
ton. We refer to the murder of the waiter at 
Washington. We are indignant and sad, and 
sad and indignant, at the intelligence that Chas. 
Sumner has been assaulted in the Senate of the 
United States. We hear varions rumors from 
Kansas, to which I need not refer, that arouse 
men’s passions, and quicken men’s blood in 
their veins; and men are ready to swear ven- 
geance upon the wrongs inflicted upon their fel. 
lows there. 

I must say that I am not surprised at these 

things, in the least degree. All this is in ac- 
cordance with settled tendencies, which have 
been described, more or less, in the few remarks 
already made. These tendencies are just as 
certain as the Jaws of God, and will as certainly 
reach their results as any cause will reach its 
effect. ‘These are tendencies that have been 
carefully studied long years ago—and how can 
we therefore be surprised at what we witness ? 
The Government is pledged to slavery, and will 
do all in its power to extend slavery—and is not 
this, therefore, the natural outgrowth of the 
principles which are cherished by the majority, 
and the measures which have been adopted and 
employed ? 
I cannot, I admit, go deeply into the sym- 
pathies of those who are ready to gird on their 
arms and fight, for any class of men we know in 
Kansas. I do not say there is no difference in 
the incidental conditions of the men in that ter- 
ritory—but I cannot perceive the least differ- 
ence in principle. Those who are called Free 
State men do not take their broad basis upon 
the doctrine of humanity. They do not offer 
an asylum for their oppressed fellows in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere. But, on the other hand, 
they say that no black man shall find a home 
within their limits—but if he dare to go within 
their borders, he shall be pounced upon. 

If slavery is to be justified, I ask if these overt 
measures of which we complain are not also to 
be justified ? If slavery is to be endured—if 
it is not to be pronounced an outlaw—f it is not 
to be driven from every nook and corner of the 
Republic and the universe, unless some dark, 
retired angle in hell may be found where.it may 
be welcomed to a home—why, then we ought to 
go for the justification of the Border Ruffians. 
What avails it to call hard names? Those men 
are only organizing themselves to support a 
“national institution”—not only a national in- 
stitution, but che national institution. Why, 
then, should they not be encouraged and justi- 
fied, rather than held up to execration ? And 
if the action of the majority is to be justified, 
what right have we, I beseech you, to plan 





I deny, for one, that what is characterised as 


| measures which may overcome the will of the 


majority, and the objects they choose to pursue? 
If they speak in God’s name—if they wield, as 
his instrumepts, his authority—then I would as 
soon blaspheme him in any other way, as by 
blaspheming him in what his agents have ac- 
complished, If we adopt the majority princi- 
ple, let us adopt it nationally, and justify the 
majority, if it acts in the name of God, in the 
objects it may subserve. I see no other way 
for me. 

I have heard men say that there is no measure 
of meanness—no degree of criminality, that can 
forfeit, for a moment, a man’s political privile- 
ges—that the person most debauched has the 
same right to occupy the highest political posi- 
tion as the man most distinguished for his in- 
tegrity—as a man of just mind and heart. But 
I cannot oceypy any such ground. 


What hope can we indulge, that, from a pro- 
fligate majority you can get anything better 
than profligacy ? I have heard that it was once 
affirmed that a good man, from the treasures of 
his heart, brought forth good, and he that was 
evil, from the treasures of his heart brought 
forth evil. What can you expect from a ma- 
jority which tramples all that is virtuous and 
spiritual under foot? What can you expect 
from such a majority ? You may employ what- 
ever appliances you please—but, after all, you 
will get from the majority just what the major- 
ity have toimpart. If you drop a bag into an 
empty hole, what can you get from the hole but 
a bag of emptiness. And so we shall derive 
from the majority, just what the majority have 
to offer. And if it be what it has proved itself 
to be, you will get out of it just what you have 
always got out of it. You will get mischief, 
absurdity and crime. And how is slavery to be 
abolished by those who are slaves themselves to 
their own appetites and passions ? What will 
you get out of these but what is in accordance 
with the habits by which they are distin- 
guished ? 

It is a great problem which has been propos- 
ed—how are you to control the majority ?— 
Well, I confess I do not know. I do not 
know how we are to wield a decisive power 
over men who are utterly reckless. What good 
does it do to reason with men who will not bow 
to the authority of reason ? 

The Whigs, a few years ago, made an expe- 
riment. They built their log cabins and distri- 
buted their hard cider all over the country.— 
They knew there was no use of using moral 
suasion, but that the people did love hard cider 
heartily; and they appealed to the passions of 
men, and succeeded. And this has been the 
grand experiment of all parties that have secur- 
ed any large number of votes. They have, more 
or less, appealed to passions and prejudices, and 
in this way they have exerted over them a con- 
trolling influence. 

It is said that if a man is to adjust himself to 
the principles of his being, before slavery can 
be abolished, it will be a great while before 
that event. Admitted; but I ask how else in 
the wide world can the victory be achieved ?— 
If you relieve your poor brother from slavery 
physically, by knocking the fetters from his 
limbs, if he is under the control of appetites 
and passions, he is just as much a slave’as he 
ever was. And suppose we could secure a ma- 





jority to vote with us. Siill, everything would 
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depend upon their character, as it does upon our|rican soil, wherever a chain binds him. But the 
character. Politics clearly belongs to ethics,| Church, as a body, has turned its back on the 
and to have a God who presides over the tem-|slave. 

ples of religion and not over matters of politics, 
I call idolatry. 


earliest dawn, and says, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy 
bidding, O Slavery ! what wilt thou have me to 
do ?” (Laughter.) At noon it comes again 
The Church, fifty years ago, not only prayed} and beseeches the monster, seeking to strew its 
for the redemption of the slave—but its earnest| bloody path with flowers; and when the even- 
I only ask for what I have advanced, such action demonstrated that its prayers meant|ing shades prevail, it comes again, and sings— 
consideration as you may regard the sugges-|80mething. But after a while, the love of gain 
tions entitled to. And let me ask every man to and the desire of place and popularity, crept hod cxuum etn Lork of ott? 
consider how he best can serve the cause of|!nto the Church, and, to . great extent, smo- This, gentlemen, is your Democratic party, 
human freedom, and embody in his own charac- eevee ay a00-Havery aontineen! 20) ee eG oe lod in tee contest between Slavery and 
ter, those elements which will build up his fel- and died out, and died out—and by and bye, Freedom, by the Democratic President of the 
low men. this same Church that was once anti slavery, F©| tinited States. (Hear! hear!) The chief ob. 
fused to listen to the Macedonian cry which 


, _|ject and the only object of the Democratic par- 
mW. J. Watkins, of New-York, addressed the|©OMes Up from all the plantations of the South ; by 4a, 88 Sortaals Hitt thik’ antapaneinn clerdek! of 
Convention as follows :—The anti-slavery move-|and to-day ee ens body,| sbolitionism! While 1 am speaking here to- 
ment, when viewed as a unit, in its height and) © ene hae and Aringh igri ni , . night, the sabres of the United States Govern- 
depth—in its length and breadth, is one most head to the soles of its feet. Some of its legiti- ntent gledm pon the fertile: fields of Kanene, 
sublime, and addresses itself to the conscience|mate patterns of piety even refuse to pray for), 4 purpose of planting the bloody flag of 
and the impartial judgment of universal human-|the slave. One of thein had the bold effrontery slavery upon that virgin soil! 
ity. Uncircumscribed by geographical limits, to stand up and say, that if by uttering a sin- Bites ined BAiemiih sbelbyabhed::Ow aie 
An ee. Naeem Se Sos, Sele SE tahoe so pomigagiectiser es capes | plains of that beautiful territory the smoke of 
terances are the sympathetic utterances of jus-|slave of this country, he would not utter that freedom’s homes goes up to heaven,‘ demanding 
tice and merey, which are ever in sympathy | Prayer. ‘ecg aia se sect i, sunplemtaga. justice upon this nation, that suffers the exist- 
with sorrow and distress. The genius of the|/name.) It was Dr. Spring, of New York. (A lids RADA: Barby 4, ‘stsl Bho sendles abel oat 
anti-slavery movement, in the exercise of its| Voice—There is nothing lost, by losing his} send invain. Dem bebtioy: nay Lintoher make 
redeeming power, ignores those distinctions | prayers.) Bach ‘men es Dro. Bpring, sud _ " it may burn them, burn out their hearts and 
which man has instituted, and recognises the|and Dewey, and Cox, anda _— ot idan away their bodies to the wilderness; but 
law of universal right. It is folly to character-|them, who have stolen the livery of Heaven, our God sees these things, and they shall only 
ize this great movement as a sectional move-|stand up to defend heathenism and despotism iD | etai'the doom: of this great wrong. 
ment; for it is as broad and as unrestricted in| America, with hands all dripping with their This party, which takes the name of Demo- 
the scope of its benificence, as the impartial brothers’ blood, as the representatives of ware. cracy, threatens to hang everybody that opposes 

light of heaven. ‘The great and vitalizing prin |tianity in this country, continue to insult God) 1 in hemes of robbery in Kansas, (Mr. 
ciple that underlies the movement, is the equal- with their hypocritical mockery. (Great ap- Watkins here read from the “ Laws of Kansas,” 
ity of man before his God. We have heard it pinuse:) in which death is pronounced against persons 
enunciated, in the address, this afternoon. It is} AS the Church has turned her back upon US;! who shall « speak, vote, or print’ anything to 
the “ Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood | We are compelled to turn to the political parties stik up dn ‘esorteétlon amine the Waves of the 
of man.” This constitutes its ethics. It know|of our country; and what do we find here ?— territory.) This, gentlemen, is your Democratle 
no narrow creed—it knows no other creed than| Let us glance at their positions. party. Iask you if the slave has any refuge 
this. Perhaps there are some here known 95) Under ita wing? None at all- All is as dark 
We have these principles not only enunciated Bteaignr W hige=that ‘fs, ‘Pitariags *'w bigs, 


‘ chs ia rob eh Th and cheerless as midnight. 
in that Address; but they are engraven upon which 1 Geneve js the Inst pamee The GRRL) Re The next party that presents itself is the 


All hail the power of Slavery’s name, 
Let freemen prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
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is y é y lieved in the res- 
the nature of man and the throne .f. God. Pharisees were a sect who believed in 8 


Waters cannot quench them, nor floods drown 
them. They cannot be stricken down with gut- 


urrection-—and the Pharisee Whigs are those 
who believe in the future resurrection of the 


Know Nothing party. What have I, asa color- 
ed man, to expect from this .organisation ? 
What have the slaves to expect, if it should 
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ta-percha canes in the Senate, nor glistening Whig party. (anger) Reg wien epee 
:; ©|me to say a word of the position of that party. 
bayonets outside of the Senate. We have them ‘ 
‘ Suse’ It gives me pleasure to state that the regular 
written in characters of living light upon man ' ee ss ‘ 
; ‘ ; old Whig party is in the condition which Col. 
himself. It is folly in Brooks and the impu-| ,, 4 
; .. _|Crockett described as “ teetotally, and abso- 
dent Pierce, to lift up their heads in opposition 
itr lutely, and eventually and emphatically de- 
to the success of these principles; for they shall fanct.” (Great-laughier) ‘That is precisel 
triumph, just so surely as God has sworn not to a P y 


ides the condition in which the old Whig party is 

ee ” eo o Poe lagi . (Ap P bayee.) found to-night. It committed suicide—but not 
O far as the religious organizations of the foolishly, for it had outlived its usefulness by|,,. : Pay 

country are concerned, they furnish us with|, great many years. (Laughter and applause.) phiagy So hee. Sepe Sone sobs yaes WPby 


proofas strong as holy writ, of a position of| Men may talk of it as a living thing, but the tee: & rd a ee — pole edd ' 
coldness—a grave-yard deadness and indiffer-| fact of its disgraceful death is still green in the ae a fe . baa Aga 2 Re 
eoyaiees this question—a position of hardness of|remembrance of the world. Its head Teposes| ne ahd the hoa i sy anid Paaiae wnt 
heart which neither you, sir, nor the slave, can|beneath the sod at Marshfield, and its trunk in me Mi forth his ahrice dd ad. Siow ttes 
contemplate with any degree of complacency.|the shades of Ashland. saad ss saat, Urnshhwahan would a el 
sp Rhee re cat “s ody,—I am proud with tneffable scorn ! (A lause.) , 
_ es Pe poble exceptionsretileghy ip tbe ( Mr. Watkins went on 6 Diver thet the Know 
pathway of human progress, by hugging to its Nothin, Stastenticn te tio eaves . 
pease - oe sebroaes A of human slavery, which Rot thes Biers is the ‘Re lb arty 
sar Wee 1 eprint g ot ay But, Mr. Obigizmian’ the Republican sate does 
: si not propose to abolish slavery. ‘Let me 
Sails: net aot — rege einigen | the: reap = ag tie Mr. Hale, “all that idl ask-~all that 
sibi ne evo oe upon it—were it true to its tv ka a all that aed oliim. is. thia : you 
rofessions of “Jove to God Pees bade c , 
ives would exist to-day ‘ ieee ens like slavery, keep it, nobody finds any fault with 
sf ps by ) ; 7 + doi We diselaim any purpose to 
cessity for the organization of a political party, |and its pi i It lies j eR is Sea Bek ane 
’ 4 ; pillar of fire by night. It lies in the]; htt 3 " re 
having for its object, specifically, the emancips: y ms ©! interfere with it, in the States. What we desire 


hands of the Slave Power as clay in the hands i I 
i i d them, is 
hon of every American bondsman, on the Ame- - the potter. It approaches the monster at the this “heady off? rae eet 
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triumph in this country ? Nothing—absolutely 
nothing. ‘There is not one redeeming feature 
in this party. ‘Americans must rule America,” 
say they. Who does rule it, I should ask, if 
Americans do not? Is Pierce an Irishman ? 
No, but an Irishman might rule better than he. 
But they say that Irishmen must not rule, be- 
cause. Washington was opposed to _ it. 
Washington was opposed to a great many 
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The Democratic party does not profess to do 
anything for the abolition of slavery. No one 
will pretend that it does. On the other hand, 
its great end is, the glorification of slavery. (A 
Voice—“ and whiskey!” Prolonged laughter.) 
They go together. To extend the desolating 
curse of human slavery is the object of the De- 
mocratic party. (Hear, hear !) 

The Democratic party of the United States ! 
—why, sir, Slavery is its pillar of cloud by day 
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Senator Wilson, too, declared that “ I would 
rather drop dead in my place, than interfere 
with slavery in the States.” 

There seems to have been a narrowing down 
of the principles of thesemen. The time was 
when they stood up before the world, and declar- 
ed that the time had come for them to declare for 
no more slavery outside the slave States—in 
favor of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
&c. &c. But now they say nothing concerning 
these things. 

This party is not a party for the men who 
believe in the guilt of slavery. We cannot go 
into, any party that admits the rights of the 
slaveholder to a man, woman or child, in any 
part of God’s heritage. No, sir; so long as the 
Republican party of this country occupies this 
position—so long as it declares that it cannot 
Consitutionally interfere with slavery in the 
States, there will not exist the necessity ofa 
political party, to interfere with slavery where- 
ever we find it. eee 

But the Republicans tell us that Kansas shall 
be a free State. Well, I hope it will be. But 
suppose it is? What then? It will still be 
hunting-ground, even with its Republican ru- 
lers, for the kidnappers of the South. If Kan- 
sas come in as a free State, then the work of 
the Republican party is done. If it come in as 
a slave State, I do not see that the Republicans 
can interfere ; for their principle is, not to inter- 
fere with slavery where it exists ! 


There is another party to which you can go, 
and that is a party of Radical Political Aboli- 
litionists. It strikes directly at the heart of 
this crime. We believe there is no law for 
slavery, because slavery came from Hell, and 
law came from Heaven. We take the Consti- 
tution as we find it, and contend that it is in 
favor of freedom. 


* The time has come for holding this doctrine 
up to the contemplation of the world. It is the 
only sentiment that can redeem this nation ; and 
it is better to be but a small party, in the advo- 
cacy of a principle, than to be a great party and 
recreant to the claims of universal justice and 
humanity. 





Freperick Dovetass, having been loudly and 
repeatedly called for, came forward and made a 
powerful speech, which was listened to with the 
most profound attention, and frequently applaud- 
ed. There were present many delegates to the 
Republican State Convention, in session in 
Syracuse during the day. He said to them: 

You are called Black Republicans. What 
right have you to that name? Among all the 
Candidates you have selected, or talked of, I 
have not seen or heard of a single black one. 
(Laughter.) Nor have I seen one mentioned 
with any prospect of success, who is friendly to 
the black man in his sympathies, or an advocate 
for the restoration of his rights. The men 
mentioned in connection with your. Presidential 
nomination, are Col. Fremont, J udge McLean, 
Francis Blair, the latter of whom only owns 
twenty slaves, (laughter,) and T. H. Benton, who 
owns, I know not how many. I have heard 
your own great Senator Seward mentioned ; but 
nobody expects that he will receive the nomin- 
ation. He, though acting with the Whig party 


80 long as there was a Whig party-—and though| which we adopt and cherish. 


he has never identified himself with any Aboli- 
tion Society, still has succeeded in saying such 
words for freedom, and, at times, in evincing 
such a spirit of liberty, that the Republicans 
shrink back from urging his nomination, because 
of his radical anti-slavery sentiments. And then 
there is the man who was struck down in the 
Senate; and he is the man you would be first 
to elevate, if acting on the tactics of Napoleon. 
He laid down a rule never to occupy a position 
which thé enemy desired him to occupy. That 
Charles Sumner is at this time the special object 
of hatred in the South, no one doubts. If you 
want to give us an example of your Black 
Republicanism—of your determination to resist 
and defy the Slave power, take Charles Sumner, 
and make him master at Washington. 





SECOND DAY. 
The business of nominating a candidate for 
the Presidency being before the Convention, 
the following discussion took place : 

Mr. Forest, of Vt.—Suppose Charles Sum- 
ner should be nominated for the Presidency, by 
the Republicans, would it be considered a dere- 
liction of duty for a member of this Convention, 
participating in its nominations, to vote for him ? 
Mr. Pryne, of Ohio: That is a question that 
every man must answer at the ballot-box, for 
himself. 

Wma. Goopett, of New-York. There is no 
need of playing a boy’s game here. If we no- 
minate a man, we should vote forhim. There 
is no other use of making a nomination. ‘It is 
high time the Radical Abolitionists should re- 
pudiate the idea of nominating a man, and not 
voting for him. 

Mr. Forest thought when a man goes to the 
ballot-box, he should go as a freeman, untram- 
meled by any party action. I have always enter- 


It is as an educational party, mainly, that we 
stand before the country ; and as such, we must 
have a man that is a full embodiment of those 
principles we have from time to time enunciated 
It is our right to carry ourselves as though we 
expected the Republican purty would take up 
our nomination—as though we expected them 
to assent to our position in this cause—as if we 
expected them ,to vote out what is in their 
hearts. 

Now, I will guarantee that if you put the 
question to-day to the masses of the people, as 
they pursue their various avocations, in the 
field and shop—who is the man, above all 
others, in this country, whom you would like to 
see elected President of the United States ?— 
and the overwhelming answer would be, Grr- 
rit Sauru, (cries of “that’s true,” and applause.) 
And until we have the courage to stand by him, 
we cannot expect to bring the Republican party 
up to the position it should occupy before the 
country. Do not let it be understood that we 
are making a nomination here, which after 
making, we shall desert, and vote for a candi- 
date who stands upon a platform infinitely be- 
neath our own. 

There is not, furthermore, the slightest hope 
that such a man as Cuartes Sumner will be 
nominated by the Republican party. There is 
an overwhelming tide of influence in favor of 
Col. Fremont ; and if we make this half nomin- 
tion, we shall bring ourselves into a low posi- 
tion, and not get what we are seeking after in 
the end. The Republican party is not going to 
nominate a man because his head has been 
pounded. (Laughter.) They have no such 
sympathies. Take out from the Republican 
party its leaders, and you take out more expedi- 
ency than from any other party by taking out 
its leaders. It is not to be expected that these 





tained the greatest respect for Gerrit Smith, 
but as candidates are being presented, I take 
the liberty to present the name of Charles Sum- 
ner. 
Mr. Prrynxze. It seems to me that this matter 
of looking to future contingencies in the action 
of-other parties, is an element of weakness, 
which I should be sorry to see infused into this 
Convention. If we should look forward to any 
contingency which may arise out of our rela- 
tions to the Republican party, it should be 
this: that the Republican party may take up 
our nomination, (applause,) and not put our- 
selves in a doubtful position, as if we expected 
another party to swallow us up; but should 
look for our party to swallow up all other par- 
ties. (Applause.) 

We have too long been watching the tenden- 
cies of other parties. In the West and else- 
were, I have found men who would say, “ my 
first choice for President would be Gerrit 
SmirH; but we can’t elect him, and therefore 
I am going to vote for somebody else.” Now, 
if the Republican party should consult the 
heart of the great masses of the North, Gerrir 
Smitu would be its first choice for the Presi- 
dency. And there can be no way of getting 
the Republican party to put up a good man, till 
we put up such a man ourselves, and put him 
up ina determined way, and have it understood 
that we shall stand by him at all hazards, and 
will not accept of any candidate who does not 
fully come up to the high standard of principles 


men will lay down a platform, first to get a 
great party, and then nominate the man who 
may be most deserving, nor a man so deserving 
as Charles Sumner. 

Tuomas Ranpatt, said :—It seems to me that 
we are not here merely as friends of Gerrit 
Smit, nor yet to see what the Republicans are 
going to do—whether they are to nominate 
Cuartes Sumner or anybody else for the Pre- 
sidency. No, much as we love him, we did not 
come here as the friends of Gerrit Smith—we 
did not come here to support him, because he is 
Gerrit Smith. We came here as friends of the 
slave. Ido not want to support Sumner, Sew- 
ard, Fremont or Chase. These men are not 
thorough abolitionists. The hands of men with 
such principles, and such views of Constitutional 
duty, might be red with the blood of Margaret 
Gardner. The power they might wield would 
be on the side of the oppressor. It could not 
be on the side of the oppressed. I cannot vote 
for any man for the Presidency who is not an 
abolitionist ; nor for one who does not, at least, 
come up to the old Methodist rule, and sustain 
the character of an abolitionist for at least “‘ six 
months on probation.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 





Tur Nomination of GERRIT SMITH for 
President of the United States, having been 
announced by the President of the Convention, 
Mr. Smitu, on rising to speak, was warmly 
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i GERRIT 8MITH’S SPEECH. 

I thank the Convention, said he, for the honor 
it has done me. I affect no insensibility to the 
compliment of being put in nomination for such 
an office by such persons. I claim no exemption 
from the weakness that is gratified by flattering 
distinctions. 

' But when I eay, that I should like to be 
President of the United States, I say so for a 
far higher reason than the tickling of my vanity 
or the ministering to my ambition. I confess, 
that I would get down upon my knees for the 
office—or, what is the same thing, to have it 
conferred on some other abolitionist. For I have 
long believed, that nothing short of the election 
of an abolition (not a mere anti-slavery,) Presi- 
dent and Congress, can save this guilty, per, 
ishing nation. 

+ But, Mr. President, we do not nominate, this 
time, with the expectation of electing our candi- 
dates. Our nomination is to serve the purpose 
of honoring our principles and giving wider 
publicity to them. Had we the prospect of an 
election, and did I see that I would be an 
acceptable candidate, I should not feel at liberty 
to deeline being your candidate. Asit is, you 
are bound to excuse me:—and for several 
reasons, a few of which I will mention. 

In the first place, I have, for many years 
been a standing candidate of the radical friends 
of freedom—and as such I have been a promin- 
ent mark for gibes and jokes, ridicule and 
malignity. It would be but fair for some other 
to take his turn, and to be your present 
candidate. 

In the next place, the ‘conspicuousness you 
have hitherto given to my name has greatly 
helped to make the public regard us as a one- 
man party. I saw this morning that Mr. 
Greeley had telegraphed to New York that 
“the Gerrit Smith Abolitionists” are holding a 
Convention here. It will go out, that I wrote 
the call for this Convention, and that I wrote 
the address for it. Is it necessary, that I be its 
candidate also? Ido not ask you to go out or 
your way to avoid the reproach of being a one- 
man party. But you certainly need not, when 
there is not the least necessity for it, provoke 
this reproach. 


Once more—I hope to be able to take an 
active part in the coming election. I wish to 
speak for our candidates. But that I cannot 
do so acceptably if I am myself the principal 
candidate. I shall wish to give money to pay 
for lectures and printing in behalf of our candi- 
dates. This too I can better do, if I am not 
one of them. 


I said that our nomination this day is but a 
formality in behalf of our principles. 
the Abolitionists, that this is the case! There 
are more than a hundred thousand of us. 
What an attractive nucleus we would have been, 
had we all remained together! Ere this, the 
Germans would have come to us—for the Ger- 
mans are constitutionally and educationally 


abolitionists. Emphatically true is this of such of 


them as breathed the revolutionary spirit of 1848. 
The Land Reformers tov, whose name is legion, 
would have stood by us, had we stood by our 
principles. Every real land reformer is an 
abolitionist—for as every real land reformer holds 
that every man is the owner of his equal share 


that every man is the owner of himself. But 


Shame to 


that every man owns himself, is the only distinct- 
ive doctrine of the abolitionists. 

Yes. So far from our nomination this day be- 
ing in that case a mere formality, I believe, that 
had the abolitionists continued to stand togeth- 
er, they would this day stand in a majority. 
The times call for the abolition of slavery, as 
it never before was called for. But alas, the 
abolitionists are not united in this call. The 
mass of them have suspended their purpose to 
kill slavery and have fallen down to the folly 
of attempting to set bounds to the aggressions 
of the lawless monster. 
Iwill take my seat, after asking you onee 
more to excuse me from being your candidate. 


«a 


Ernest Hepes, of Syracuse, N. Y., said he 
would make a few remarks, as a German and a 
Revolutionist. Previous to 1848, the emigra- 
tion from Germany to this country, was chiefly | 
from the uneducated classes ; but subsequent to. 
that period, the Germans who have emigrated, 
have been mainly from among the educated. 
They are generally men who have been school- 
ed in the Revolutions, and who bring with them 
a large love of liberty. They are Revolution- 
ists. They are all of them, or nearly so, ene- 
mies of slavery. They are not only abolition- 
jsts—but they are liberal in other respects, and 
believe in human progress and advancement. 
They are anti-retrogade men. They are gen- 
erally not satisfied with anything short of the 
ground of the Radical Abolitionists. The Tur- 
ners, numberiug many thousands, are with us. 





A. PRYNE, Ohio. 

C. C. FOOTE, Michigan. 
H. O. WAGONER, Lilinois. 
L. P. FROST, Wisconsin. 
S M. BELL, Virginia. 


a= Letters, and remittances for the National 
Committee, (including subscriptions made at 
the National Nominating Convention at Syra- 
cuse) should be directed to the chairman of the 
Committee, William Goodell, Box 1212, No. 48 
Beekman Street, New York. All the funds 
furnished will be promptly and faithfully expen- 
ded to carry on the campaign vigorously, by 
circulating publications, and otherwise. 











And as Gerrit Smiru is to be the candidate 
of this Convention, I doubt not he will receive 
their support, as he is honored and beloved 
among the Germans. 
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CIRCULAR OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
To the Abolitionists of the United States : 
The National Abolition Convention,assembled 
at Syracuse, N. Y, May 28th and 29th, 1856. 
having nominated Gerrit Smith of N. York for 
President, and Samuel McFarland, of Pennsyl- 
vania for Vice-President of the United States, 
appointed the undersigned a National Commit- 
tee, to promote the obiects of said Convention 
It is earnestly recommended, by the National 

Convention, that State Conventions of abolition- 
ists in favor of said nominations, be held as soon 
as possible, in each state, to select presidential 
electors for the several districts, and to take 
efficient measures for printing and distributing 
tickets, and otherwise laboring to secure their 
election. The time and place of holding said 
Conventions in each state, will be designated 
and notified by the member of this committee 
residing in the state. In states wherein no 
member of this Committee resides, the friends of 
the cause will please consult and notify a State 
Convention. Every thing, almost, depends 
upon the local activity and vigilance of the 
friends of the cause, in the different states, coun- 
ties, towns, cities and villages. 

WILLIAM GOODELL, of New York, 

Chairman of the Committee. 

THOMAS CUSHING, Maine. 

DANIEL FOSTER, Massachusetts. 

JOHN R. FOREST, Vermont. 

A. G@. BEMAN, Connecticut. 


A. B. BURDICK, Rhode Island. 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, New Jersey. 





of the soil, he must, of course hold preliminarily, 





Rabvical Abolitionist. 





NEW YORK, JULY, 1856. 

















NATIONAL NOMINATION 


BY THE 


Radical Abolitionists. 


For President, 
GERRIT SMITH, or New York. 


For Vice-President, 
SAMUEL McFARLAND, or Pennsytvania. 





aa” ~Taxe Notice, that we do not make any 
charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 
dered or subscribed for them. 





——— 


(> Letters for the Editor of the Radical Abolitionist, or 
for the Treasurer of the American Abolition Society, should 
be addressed to Post office box No. 1212, No. 48 Beekman st, 
New York. We shall then get them without the delay and 
extra charge of two cents for delivery by the penny post. 


_— 
aS 


Correction. In the Address of the Syracuse Con- 
vention, which we issued in an Extra, first page, se- 
cond column, 19th line from bottom, read, “ the right 
of the subject to rise against hisycivil government.” 
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The Speeches at the Syracuse Convention, which 
we publish in this number, were reported and writ- 
ten out by Mr. A. C. Hiixs, reporter to the New 
York Evening Post. We take pleasure in recom- 
mending him as a faithful and ready reporter. 


—_—— ——~<—e 


THE TWO CONVENTIONS. 


Our present number, taken in connection 
with the Extra we lately issued, will enable our 
readers to look at the sentiments, the princi- 
ples, the measures, and the candidates of the 
‘‘ Radical Abolitionists,” in comparison, or ra- 
ther in contrast with those of the “Republican” 
party, as exhibited in their two National Con- 
ventions. Just compare the Two PLATFORMS, 
and the men that are selected as the represent- 
atives of them. Compare the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the speakers at the two Conventions. 

It is true that we have not found room to give 
the speeches of the “ Republican” delegates en- 
tire, nor any considerable portion of them. It 
is true that the extracts we have given are such 
as we have selected for the especial purpose of 
bringing before our readers the particular points 
at which—so far as they were exhibited—a 
marked difference is to be observed between the 
two enterprises. It is true, therefore, that the 
“ Republican” speakers appear in our columns, 
at a disadvantage. We have presented the 








GEORGE F. HORTON, Pennsylvania, 





most objectionable parts of their sayings. _We 
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do not wish to have our readers suppose that | 
they uttered nothing deserving the ears of free- 
men. Truly noble would have been some of 
their utterances in behalf of Freedom in Kan. 
sas, had it not occasionally leaked out that their 
eloquence was only in behalf of “ white” men’s 
freedom. ‘Truly scathing and terrible would 
have been their denunciations of the Slave pow- 
er and its aggressions, had it not been for the 
implication, not to say the confession, that all 
this indignation was roused by the aggressions 
of the Slave power against “white” men. From 
none of the speakers, as reported in the N. Y. 
Times and in the N. Y. Tribune, have we been 
able to glean a syllable of sympathy for the 
slave, of recognition of the common brother- 
hood of all men, of condemnation of slavery 
as a sin against God and crime against man, of 
a settled purpose or even of a distinct desire to 
root slavery out of this great nation, of shame 
for the national abomination, or of penitence and 
confession for past apathy and transgression.— 
Not even the patriotism that should demand 
and determine upon the deliverance of our 
whole country from the stain and the blight of 
slavery, entered at all into their deliberations, or 
appeared to contribute anything to the expres: 
sions of thought and feeling that come to us 
from the Philadelphia Convention. ‘The con- 
trast between all this, and the Address and 
Speeches of the Abolition Convention at Syra- 
cuse, will be felt by all the friends of impartial 
liberty, who may compare them. 


eee ora 








REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Republican Convention assembled at 
Philadelphia, June 17, for the purposes of nom- 
inating Candidates for President and Vice Pres. 
ident of the United States. We note downa 
few particulars of its proceedings as collected 
from the N. Y. Tribune and the N, Y. 
Times. 

The Correspondent of the Times, under date 
of June 16th, gives an account of the 
collection of members arrived the day before 
hand, as partizans of their rival favorites, Fre- 
mont, McLean, Banks, Bissell, &c. Of the friends 
of McLean, the most active were Col. Shouler, 
Gen. Webb of New York, and Mr. Washburne 
of Maine, &c. &c. The delegates from the 
different States held separate meetings, in which 
the claims of different candidates were warmly 
discussed. Col. James Watson Webb appears 
to have figured as a leading spirit among the 
New York delegation. Letters from Fremont 
and McLean were in circulation among them: 
The Letter of Fremont is as follows : 

New Yorks, April 29, 1856. 

GENTLEMEN: I have to thank you for the honor of an 
invitation to a meeting this evening, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, and regret that other engagements have 
interfered to prevent my being present I heartily 
concur in all movements which have for their object 
“to repair the mischiefs arising from the violation of 
good faith in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise.” 
{ am opposed to slavery in the, abstract, and upon 
principles sustained and made habitual by long settled 
convictions. While I feel inflexible in the belief that 
it ought not to be interfered with, where it now exists 


under the shield of State sovereignty, I am as inflex- 


ibly opposed to its extention on this.continent beyond 
its present limits. 
_ With the assurance of regard for yourselves, 
I am very respectfully yours, 
J. C. FREMONT. 
To E. D. Morean anp oTHERs, Committee. 


With this intelligible declaration from the 


candidate afterwards selected, the position of 
the Nominating Convention cannot be doubtfull. 
‘They stand with the Pittsburg Convention which 
called them together: in favor of restoring 
liberty to Kansas, but leaving the Slave States 
as they are, opposed to any “interference” with 
them. 

Among the amusing incidents of the scene 
was the following : 


‘Several of the most prominent and influential 
citizens of New York have suggested the name of 
Hon. Francis GRANGER, of that State, in connection 
with the Vice-Presidency. I am reliably informed 
that Mr. Grancer has lately expressed to gentlemen 
in Washington his determination to act in future with 
the friends of Freedom ; that he has expressed a de. 
cided hostility to the movements of the Pro-Slavery 
men, and a purpose to leave the Silver Gray faction, 
to which he has heretofore given his support.” 


(We italicize, here, as elsewhere, to bring out, 
distinctly, the instructive points of the record.) 
Very condescending in Frank Granger, to be 
sure! But there is such a thing as being a 
little behind the times—a little too late. 


Twelve o'clock, P. M—The unanimity in favor of 
Fremont still continues. The nomination of Mr. 
Banxs by the North Americans in New York, it is 
thought, will confirm the decision of this Convention 
for Fremont. It is also thought that it insures 
the nomination of Mr. Banks for Vice-President. 


In the “ Pennsylvania Republican State Con- 
vention” in the National Hall, June 16, Dr. 


Euper made a speech. Among other things 
he said : 


As regarded Anti-Slavery, Dr. E:per said he was 
free to say, that his sympathies were for the white 
race. He thought that in a question where the inter- 
ests of the two races, the one swperior and the other 
inferior, were at stake, the former should be preferred. 
The speaker described the material of which the popu- 
lation of the United States is composed, and spoke 
eloquently of its strangely varied character and of its 
high destiny. He believed the Union was destined to 
be the United States of the united races of the world. 
He believed that the people of the United States were 
in the.midst of an era of the greatest importance ; he 
believed the age was going to call for more wisdom 
and more heroism than had yet been manifested in 
the history of the country. He urged such action on 
the Convention to-morrow as would save the Union, 
for the first time. 


The Correspondent of the Tribune says, 


New York is content to forego her preference for 
Mr. Sewarp, and goes almost unanimously for Fre- 
mont. Yet Col. Wess as yet declines to concur. 
Mr. TuurLow WEED is more complaisant, and moves 
with the delegation from his State. 

A large portion of the delegates ftom Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are in favor of Judge McLean, and 
press him with a strong belief that he is the strongest 
man that can be run in those two States. 

Ohio is divided, some for Fremont, some for McLean, 
more for Cuase. Mr. Chase’s friends, however, will, 
under the circumstances, forbear to press him, and 
hold a meeting to-day, at which they will decide not 
to bring him before the Convention, ; 

Mr. Chase out of the field, their next choice is Fre- 
mont in preference to McLean. New England is for 
Fremont either actively or in concurrence with the 
general drift There may be some exceptions, but 
they have not yet turned up. Among the Indiana and 
Illinois men there is a considerable McLean feeling, 
which has been deepened by the reports from the New 
York Know-Nothing Convention. Ohio does not 
share this feeing, but is generally very determined in 
her opposition to Judge McLean, as, the worst candi- 
date that can be imposed on that pre-eminently Anti- 
Slavery State. Indeed the fact is not to be disguised 
that as a general thing the outright progressive-move- 
ment men are in favor of Fremont, while Mr. McLean 
is the candidate of the slow and more hunkerish part 
of the Convention. 


And yet the record for Monday runs: “Ohio 
stands 24 for McLean, 34 for Chase, and 10 for 
Fremont.”’ 


We now come to the National Convention, 
proper. 
Tuesday, 17th, Judge Roserr Emmerr of 





New York was appointed temporary Chairman. 


In his highly lauded speech he said, “Let us 
avoid all extremes, and plant ourselves, firmly, 
on the platform of the Constitution and the 
Union.” (Cheers.) 


Speaking of the early times of our history, 
Mr. Emmett said : 


Without exception, all the great men of that day 
foresaw and predicted that Slavery, although it eould 
not be summarily and suddenly abolished, would die 
oué in this country.* All acknowledged that it was 
anevil. All acknowledged that it was the policy of 
the country gradually to get rid of it. That wes the 
policy of that of That policy led to the adoption of 
what was called the Missouri Compromise. Fellow 
Citizens: I feel that it is out of place in me or any 
delegate occupying the situationof temperary Chair- 
man here, to enter largely into these matters, because 
we are now in a process of transition to a state of 
organization, and it is not perhaps properly in place 
for me to go into a full statement of all the matters 
which are to be the subject of discussion here, and 
therefore I shall endeavor to be as brief as possible, 
and I beg your forbearance if I make any mistake in 
that respect, and that you will pass over any errors 
which I may commit in going beyond the line which 
properly ought to be prescribed to me in my present 
position. (Cheers.) I say that the Missouri Com- 
promise was adopted in 1820 as the only measure that 


could give peace to this country.t| We cannot make 
all the Southern States free at once! Draw the line— 
draw the line, and it will be hemmed in as it was by 
that line. Slavery is never to extend north of it. 
That Comproinise was respected ; it was honored ; it 
was lauded: it was upheld by all the people of this 
country, until unfortunately a demagogue found his 
way into cur councils [Sensation] who undertook to 
break down that solemn compact, entered into be- 
tween the States of this Union, to prevent the very 
consequences which followed upon its repeal. 


Henry §S. Lane of Indiana was chosen 
permanent President of the Convention. 

Hon. Davin Witmot, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Platform, reported a series of Resolu- 
tions which were adopted, after an amendment 
of the Resolution. As reported, it read (in re- 
ference to foreigners) ‘“ We oppose all proscrip- 
tive legislation affecting their security.” This, it 
was feared, would be offensive to the Know- 
Nothings. 

And so, after a long discussion, it was amen- 
ded, to read, “we oppose all legislation im- 
pairing their security.” The original sentiment 
was thus retained. 

A communication from the American or 
Know Nothing Convention, still sitting at New 
York, and signed by George Law, had pre- 
viously been presented to the Convention. A 
spirited debate arose upon a motion to appoint 
a Special Committee to report on it. Mr. Gid- 
dings of Ohio opposed it. If such a Committee 
were appointed, he should wish a Committee 
to confer with foreigners. He moved that the 
Communication be laid upon the table, and it 
was carried. Afterwards, however, he consent- 
ed to move a reconsideration, which motion pre- 
vailed, and then the Communication was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Platform, whose 
report, as has been seen, conceded nothing to 
the vital principle of the “ American’ party. 

THE NOMINATIONS, 

The first informal ballot gave 359 for Fre- 
mont, and 196 for McLean, along with two for 
Sumner, one for Banks, and one for Seward. 
The names of 8. P. Chase and N. P. Banks had 
been previously withdrawn, by consent of their 
friends. The name of McLean had also been 








* A most delusive “foresight!” A most unfortu- 
nate ‘“ prediction !” 

+ How wonderful that Mr. Emmett should laud the 
wisdom of the policy that has brought us where we 
are—and that he and his associates should so eagerly 





start in the same chase, after the same rainbow ! — 
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withdrawn by some of his friends, but others 
cried, “No! no!” The voice of the Conven- 
tion, therefore, was divided between Fremont 
and McLean, but with a decided majority for 
the former. At the second ballot, Fremont re- 
ceived 534, McLean 37, and Seward one. On 
motion, Col. Joun C. Fremont was unanimous- 
ly nominated. 

At the first informal ballot for Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Dayton of New Jersey received 259 
votes, Mr. Lincoln of [linois 110, David Wil- 
mot of Pennsylvania 43, Charles Sumner 36, 
Banks of Massachusetts 46, Collamore of Ver- 
mont 15, with smaller votes for Preston King, 
of New York, Ford of Ohio, Clay of Kentucky, 
Johnston of Pennsylvania, Wilson of Massachu- 
setts, Pennington of New Jersey, Carey of New 
Jersey, Pomeroy of Kansas, and Giddingszof 
Ohio. 

At the formal ballot, Mr. Dayton received all 
the votes except 38, of which 20 were for Lin- 
coln, 4 for Banks, 3 for Sumner, &c. Wituiam 
L. Dayton of New Jersey (ex-U. 8. Senator) 
was therefore declared to be nominated for the 
Vice Presidency. 

SaWe cannot help remarking, in this connex- 
ion, that, of all the names voted for, or brought 
forward, as candidates for President or Vice 
President, mot one is an ABOLITIONIST—not one 
has ever been reckoned among abolitionists, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Chase, who was in the Liberty 
Party, and Sumner, whose lectures have been 
of a high anti-slavery tone. And neither of 
these received many votes. Equally remarka- 
ble is it that nor one of the prominent leaders 
of the “ Free Soil” movement received anything 
more than a very faint and temporary support. 
The policy evidently was, to get rid, as much 
as possible, of the odium and taint of abolition- 
ism and Free Soil-ism, in the selection of the 
candidates. The names selected were as far 
removed from all this, as they well could be, 
without going entirely out of the ranks of the 
opposers to the present administration, and beg- 
ging some one of the sham democracy to do the 
Republicans the honor of becoming their candi- 
date. The strong support given to McLean 
can hardly be explained without supposing a 
desire to propitiate the slave oligarchy, whose 
fugitive slave bill, notoriously unconstitutional 
as it is, has been administered as constitutional 
by Judge McLean. The opposition manifested 
towards him by anti-slavery men of Ohio, may 
have operated to reduce his vote and occasion 
his withdrawal from the field. If so, it was 
the only instance in which, so far as we have 
seen, the views and feelings of abolitionists ap- 
pear to have been considered at all, by the Re- 
publican Convention. 
The old-fashioned “ Free-soil” sentiment of 


the country, fared little better, as will be seen 
from the following— 


“Mr. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, said, I take 
the liberty of naming a man as a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency, who is a tower of strength 
in Pennsylvania. | mean David L. Wilmot. If 
you nominate him, I,have no doubt about Penn- 
sylvania. If you nominate him, I have no doubt 
Pennsylvania will ratify your ngmination in No- 
vember.” 


But not even the prospect of securing the 
very important and very doubtful State of 
Pennsylvania—the very Thermopyle of the 
contest—could persuade the Republican Con- 





vention to incur the opprobrium of fighting un- 
der the banner of the author of the Wilmot pro. 
viso. He, too, must step aside. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Hon. David Wilmot, the Chairman of the 
Committee, advanced amid applause, and said, 
—I have been instructed by the Committee up- 
on Resolutions to report to the Convention the 
following ‘resolutions as a declaration of the 
principles and aims of the Republican Party— 

This Convention of Delegates assembled in 
pursuance of a call addressed to the people of 
the United States, without regard to past po- 
litical differences or divisions, who are opposed 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ; to 
the policy of the present Administration ; to the 
extension of Slavery into Kansas,—and in favor 
of the admission of Kansas asa Free State; of 
restoring the condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, and for the purpose of presenting candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice Pre- 
sident, do resolve as follows— 

1. “Resolved, That the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples promulgated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and embodied in the Federal Consti- 
tution is essential to the preservation of our re- 
publican institutions ; and that the Federal Con. 
stitution, the rights of the States, and the union 
of the States, shall be preserved. (Loud 
cheers.) 

2.“Resolved, That'with our Republican fath- 
ers we hold it to be a self-evident truth that all 
men are endowed with the inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—and 
that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government were to secure these 
rights to all persons under its exclusive juris- 
diction—that as our Republican fathers, when 
they had abolished Slavery in all our National 
Territory, ordained that no person should be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law, it becomes our duty to 
maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it for the purpose 
of establishing Slavery in the Territories of the 
United States* by positive legislation, prohibit- 
ing its existence or extension therein. That we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a Territorial 
Legislature, of any individual or association of 
individuals, to give legal existence to Slavery in 
any Territory of the United States, while the 
present Constitution shall be maintained. (En- 
thusiastic cheering.) That the Constitution con- 
fers upon Congress sovereign power over the 
Territories of the United States for their goy- 
ernment, and that in the exercise of this power 
it is both the right and the imperative duty of 
Congress to prohibit in the Territories those 
twin relics of barbarism—Polygamy and Sla- 
very. (Tremendous cheers and laughter.) 

3. “Resolved, ‘hat while the Constitution of 
the United States was ordained and established 


‘/in order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 


lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty, and 
contains ample provisions for the protection of 
the life, liberty und property of every citizen— 
the dearest constitutional rights of the people of 
Kansas have been fraudulently and violently 
taken from them—their Territory has been in- 
vaded by an armed force—spurious and pre- 
tended legislative, judicial, and executive officers 
have been set over them, by whose usurped au- 
thority, sustained by the military power of the 
Government, tyrannical and unconstitutional 
laws have been enacted and enforced—the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms has been 


— 





* By a mis-print, as we presume, the words, “ the 
Territories of” were omitted from this sentence, in 
the N. Y. Tribune; thus making it appear as though 
the Republican Conyention had abstracted an import- 
ant plank from our “ Radical” platform, which, evi- 
dently, was not intended, Our copy, above, is from 
the N. Y. Times, d 
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infringed—test oaths of an extraordinary and 
entangling nature have been imposed, as a con- 
dition of exercising the right of suffrage and 
holding office—the right of an accused person 
to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
has been denied—the right of the people to be 
secure in their houses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable search and seizure, has 
been violated—they have been deprived of life, 
liberty and property without process of law— 
that the freedom of speech and of the press has 
been abridged—the right to choose their repre- 
sentatives has been made of no effect—murders, 
robberies and arsons have been instigated or 
encouraged, and the offenders have been allow- 
ed to go unpunished ; that all these things have 
been done with the knowledge, sanction, and 
procurement of the present National Adminis- 
tration—and that for this high crime against the 
Constitution, the Union, and Humanity, we ar- 
raign that Administration, the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists and ac- 
complices—either before or after the fact,— 
(laughter) before the country and before the 
world; (loud cheering) and that it is our fixed 
purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of 
these atrocious outrages, and their accomplices, 
to asure and sudden punishment hereafter.— 
(Renewed cheers.) 

4. * Resolved, That Kansas should be immedi- 
ately admitted as a State of the Union with her 
present free Constitution, (loud cheers,) as at 
once the most effectual way of securing to her 
citizens the enjoyment of the rights and privile- 
ges to which they are entitled, and of ending 
the civil strife now raging in her Terrritory. 
(Cheers.) 

“Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea that 
“might makes right,” embodied in the Ostend 
Circular, was in every respect unworthy of Am- 
erican Diplomacy—(cheers and laughter)—and 
would bring shame and dishonor upon any 
(;overnment or people that gave it their sanc- 
tion. (Cheers.) 

“ Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean—(great cheering) by the most central and 
practicable route, is imperatively demanded by 
the interests of the whole country, and that the 
Federal Government ought to render immedi- 
ate and efficient aid in its construction, and as 
an auxiliary thereto the immediate construction 
of an emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 
(Loud cheering.) 

A Voice—Three cheers for California. (Re- 
newed cheering.) 

“ Resolved, ‘That appropriations by Congress 
for the improvement of Rivers and Harbors, and 
of a national character, required for the accom- 
modation and security of an existing commerce, 
are authorized by the Constitution and justified 
by the obligation of Government, to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. (Cheers.) 

“ Resolved, That we invite the affiliation and 
co operation of the men of all parties, however 
differing from us in other respects, in support. 
of the principles herein declared ; and believing 
that the spirit of our institutions, as well as the 
Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights among citi- 
zens, we oppose all proscriptive legislation af- 
fecting their security. (Loud cheers.) 

[Amended to read, “ all legislation impairing 
their security.” [Adopted.] 





THE PLATFORM EXAMINED. 
The Republican Platform, adopted at Phila- 
delphia, which we publish entire, carries on its 
face, and at first sight, the impression of being 
somewhat in advance of the Platform adopted 
at Pittsburg. We have no doubt that many 
abolitionists will receive that impression, on first 
reading it. Especially will this be the case, 
should they happen first to get hold of the New 
York Tribune’s mis-print, (pointed out by us 
in a note to the document,) in which the Con- 
vention woul seem to have affirmed (as they did 
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not) the doctrine of Radical Abolitionists in re- 
spect to the powers of the Federal Government | 
over slavery in the States. 

But, apart from that paragraph, the Philadel- 
phia Platform may claim the negative merit of, 
having dropped from the Pittsburgh document 
those direct and explicit pledges to “ let slave- 
ry alone in the States” that had made that pa- 
per so obnoxious to the rapidly increasing num- 
bers of those who can consent to no such pled- 
ges—to endorse no such disclaimers. Since the 
Pittsburgh platform was erected, the change of 
public sentiment, on that point, has been rapid, 
almost beyond precedent. Gen. Grancer has 
given terse and effective utterance to the true 
doctrine, in Congress, and not a member of that 
body has seen fit to dispute him. Horace 
GRreEELEY, in his widely circulated Tribune, has 
admitted the future truthfulness of the doc- 
trine, whenever men can afford to be valiant for 


the truth. 
A Presidential candidate, whose name is a 


host, and who is known to be the first choice of 
many thousands who may possibly be half per- 
suaded to vote—“ just for this once’’—with the 
“ Republicans,” has been nominated by a veter- 
an band of Radical Abolitionists, pledged to 
vote on no platform but the one that claims lib- 
erty for all the people in all the States. 

A careful negligence, at the toilet, has been 
commended as the perfection of the decorating 
art. And the art of dressing up candidates and 
platforms has become an important branch of 
home industry, requiring no “ protective” en- 
couragement. It was fitting therefore—it was 
in good taste—it was altogether in accordance 
with the shrewd tactics of politicians, that the 
future truth, so rapidly developing itself, so lia- 
ble within a few months to become a present 
truth, by the fact of having gained the popular 
credence, should be treated with, at least, the 
negative decorum of exemption from rude in- 
sult and obloguy. What marvel if the well in- 
formed Chairman of the Platform Committee, 
(David Wilmot) should have been looking into 
the subject, and should have concluded that the 
omission of such disclaimers was more wise than 
the continuance of them? What marvel if the 
Tribune’s types, from instinctive sympathy with 
their own predictions, should have sought a still 
further improvement upon the wisdom of the 
Convention ?—But, pleasantry apart, let us look 
into the paper, and see what it really says, and 
what it omits saying. 

We hardly know whether to say that the plat- 
form was carelessly or was carefully written.— 
We really wish we could determine that point. 
Carelessness sometimes may make political ‘doc- 
uments loose, vague, bundles of generalities and 
ambiguities. But carefulness, in times like the 
present, has been caught doing the same thing. 

The preliminary paragraph of the platform, 
very naturally, recapitulates the points specified 
in the call under which the Convention was as- 
sembled. That call had emanated from a Com- 
mittee of the late Pittsburg Convention, and 
may be supposed to express its intentions. It 
says nothing of the abolition of slavery, or of 
the slave-trade, in the States or anywhere else. 
It repudiates all past political differences or di- 
visions on the slavery question, Wilmot Pro- 
viso, or anything else. It invites all who are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 


mise, the extension of slavery into free Terri- | 
tory, in favor of the admission of Kansas as a 
free State, and restoring the action of the Fed- 
eral Government to the principles of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. 

But Washington and Jefferson admitted new 
slave States; acquired new slave territory ; 
re-enacted the code of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and in other ways commenced the 
pro-slavery policy that has continued ever 
since, including fugitive slave bills. 

‘The first resolution avows fealty to the De- 
claration of Independence, the Constitution, our 
Republican institutions and the Union. All 
other parties, including the sham Democracy, 
do the same. ‘There is nothing definite or dis- 
tinctive in this. 

The second resolution amplifies the first; 
enumerates some of the Constitutional provi- 
sions securing personal liberty, and recognizes 
the duty of applying these provisions to the 
Territories /—as if the “ Constitution of the 
United States” was made only for the Territor- 
ves, and not for “ the States.” The N. Y. Tri- 
bune’s version of the platform makes it apply to 
the States also. But this we regard ’as apocry- 
phal. The expression, “ exclusive jurisdiction,” 
seems to settle that point. 

The same resolution also denies the authori- 
ty of Congress, of any Territorial legislature, or 
association of individuals to establish slavery 
therein. 

The third resolution affirms the power of Con- 





gress to prohibit slavery and polygamy in the 
Territories. 

The fourth points out the flagrant violations 
of the Constitution by those who have invaded 
and subjugated Kansas. And it affirms that 
this has been done by the procurement of the 
President, his administration and their support- 
ers. It closes with the expression of a deter- 
mination to bring them to condign punishment. 

The fifth advocates the immediate admission 
of Kansas as a free State, under her present 
Constitution. 

The sixth repudiates the highwayman’s plea, 
that “ Might makes right,” as set forth in the 
Ostend Circular of Mr. Buchanan and others. 

The seventh and eighth are in favor of a Pa- 
cific Railroad, and improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

The ninth invites the affiliation and co-opera. 
tion of men of all parties——-declares in favor of 
the Constitutional guaranties of liberty of con- 
science and equality of rights among citizens— 
opposing, therefore, “ all legislation impairing 
their security.” 

This is what the Platform embraces. We 
inquire, in the next place, what does it fail to 
embrace ? 

1. It fails to embrace anything in favor of 
abolishing slavery where it already exists, By 
fair implication, it is involved that slavery is to 
be let alone in the States. Any design to as- 
sail it was explicitly disclaimed by the docu- 
ments issued at Pittsburg by the Convention 
whose Committee had invited this Philadelphia 
Convention. In the absence of any disclaimer 
of that plank of the Pittsburg Convention, it 
may fairly be regarded as accepted by this.— 
The entire phraseology and structure of the re- 
solutions bearing on the subject, are in accord- 





ance with this construction of their meaning.— 





The omission of anything indicative of a design 
to disturb slavery in the States is sufficient, of 
itself, to warrant the conclusion that nothing in 
that direction was intended. The general tone 
of the speeches, and the significant expressions 
which we have extracted from some of them, 
leave no reasonable doubt of the prevailing spi- 
rit of the Convention. Hon. Tuanpevg Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, is indeed reported in the New 
York Tribune as having spoken of “ the one 
universal principle of hostility to the slavery of 
this country.” This is the only expression of 


the kind we have detected, and we find nothing 
in the action of the Convention that could show 


its practical adoption of the “ universal prinei- 
ple.” Weneed not enlarge on this point. It 
will be in time to say more, when it shall be 
claimed by any member of the Convention that 
we have misapprehended their meaning, If we 
have misapprehended them, they must have mis- 
apprehended ¢hemselves when they selected Col. 
Fremont for their standard bearer, as his pub- 
lished letter will show. 

2. The Republican Platform fails to propose 
the suppression of the slave trade between the 
States, or even the repeal of the enactments 
that regulate the coast-wise slave trade. 

3. It fails to propose the prohibition of slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia, where it exists 
under the “ exclusive jurisdiction” of Congress, 
and by the force of statutes re enacted (uncon- 
stitutionally) by Congress itself. 


4, It fails to propose a repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave bill. 


5. It fails to re-affirm the determination che- 
rished by the old “Free Soil” party, to prevent 
the admission of any new slaves. It persists in 
this policy, notwithstanding the deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction of Free-Soilers as well as 
abolitionists, with the omission of that plank 
from the Platform of the Pittsburg Convention. 

Other specific omissions might be mentioned, 
but these are sufficient. It cannot be pleaded 
these omissions were merely for the sake of bre- 
vity or to avoid making too many issues, or in 
deference to the “one idea” policy cherished by 
some abolitionists, a number of years ago. The 
“ Republican” party finds room, in its Platform, 
for the ‘‘ Pacific railroad,” and the “ improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors,”. but it has no room 
for defending the right to personal liberty of 
three millions of native Americans! It has no 
room for a proposal to put a stop to the sepa- 
ration of families by the infamous Americnn 
slave trade, nor to protest against the hunting 
of fugitives on the soil of the free States by the 
minions of the Federal Government, and at the 
national expense. With all their of “Con- 
solidation;” with all their zeal for “State Rights” 
—the ‘state right” of resistence to the kidnap- 
ping of their inhabitants by the power of Feder- 
al “ Consolidation,” finds no place in their plat- 
form. It is a party for the defence of “white” 
liberty, excepting, always, the right of “ white” 
men to shelter the outcasts and give bread to 
the starving. 

Among all the issues presented by the “ Re- 
publican” party and its candidates against the 
‘‘ Democratic” party, its present administration 
and its candidates, there is just ONE issue, that 
they are careful NOT to present, and that is 
the ABOLITION issue—the very issue that, 
before and above all others, they ought to pre- 
sent—the very issue which, of all others, is ne- 
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ace the two contending parties in 
age fe Ar to each other, fair and square. 
The so-called Democratic party, is the SLAVE- 
RY party. The only direct, unequivocal and 
manly issue that can be made with such a par- 
ty, must be made by an ABOLITION party. 
Declining to take this position, the “ Republi- 
can” party fails to meet its antagonist before 
the country on the true issue—the issue that 
interests tho whole country. It dodges the 
main issue, and rallies upon minor issues, which, 
if carried by them—as they are not likely to be, 
would leave the grand controversy still on 
hand. 

But this, we are gravely instructed, was their 
necessary course, because it was feared that the 
election could not be carried upon an abolition 
platform. The ot are not ready for that 
measure. But they are ready for repelling the 
invaders of Kansas. In other words, they are 
ready to fight against the effect ; but they are 
not ready to put away the cause of it! If this 
be so, we should like to learn what possible be- 
nefit could accrue from the carrying of the elec- 
tion by a party who have not yet begun to have 
any correct ideas of what they would need to 
do, if they should get into power? Can it be 
possible that—at this late day—any sensible 
persons can expect to stop the aggressions of 
slavery, while slavery is permitted to exist f— 
that there can be security for liberty in Kansas, 
while there is tolerance for slavery in Missouri ? 
If there are such, we can only say of them that 
they are among the last persons to be intrusted 
ed, in a day like this, with the reins of the Gov- 
ernment. The worst thing that could befall 
the cause of liberty would be the inauguration 
of an administration of such moral imbeciles! 
The success of the party would be its sure over- 
throw. 

The troubles in Kansas are but the begin- 
nings of long-deferred retribution for the na- 
tional sin of having neglected to “ execute jus- 
tice for the oppressed.” And now it is sagely 
proposed to wage war with the divine retribution, 
without repenting of the sin. The rebellious 
Israelites, in the wilderness, tried that experi- 
ment, and were chased before their enemies, and 
doomed to waste their carcasses in the wilder- 
ness ! 

Excuse us. We cannot conseat to stand upon 
that platform. It is not a safe one. 


— 





—- 


THE CANDIDATES. 


The candidates of a party should represent, 
truthfully, its platform. 


the party that accepts and supports him. 


Cot. Fremont is the Presidential candidate of | that language, when it is used, is commonly the 
the Republicans. Who, then, is Col. Fremont? 
That honor his 
Is he, or has 
he been a Free Soiler? We have never heard 
The Convention that avoided nominating 
abolitionists, and active, earnest Free Svoilers, 
because they had become unpopular by their | would not, naturally, have expressed their sen- 
abolitionism and their free soilism, were not |timents in the very language of Col. Fremont. 
guilty of the inconsistency of nominating either |The early contests of abolitionists, say from 

They under- 
They adapted | persons holding such language. 
As those ends were | ten, it is so still. 


neither abolitionism nor free soilism, in the full | that can be put upon this part of Colonel Fre- 
meaning of those terms, so they did not wish an 


abolitionist nor a free soiler to rally under.— 
They wanted what politicians call “ success.” 
They wanted to elect their man. “Availability” 
was what they wanted. Everything gave way 
They must have the man they could 
And as (in their judgment) ) the people 


Is he an abolitionist? No. 
friends have not claimed for him. 


of it. 


an abolitionist or a free goiler. 
stood what they were about. 
their means to their ends. 


for that. 
elect. 


The candidate is an 
essential part of the platform. His known cha- 
racter, purposes, methods, and aims, become 
those of the Convention that nominated him—of | the apologists and conservators of slavery tn 


“ free soilism,” they must pitch upon a candi- 
date of the same stamp. They were bound to 
elect their man, and must have such a man as 
they vould elect—whoever or whatever he might 
be. 

The maxims that led to the shaping of the 
platform, and the selection of the candidate, 
may help us to an understanding of the man.— 
What he zs may be, in some measure, learned 
from what he is not—from a knowledge of what 
the policy of the party would not permit their 
candidate to be. 

Thus much, a priori, may be presumed of the 
candidate. If he had stood with Gerrit Smith, 
in his aims—or even with Seward, Sumner, 
Hale, Chase, and Giddings, his name would 
have been as unavailable as theirs. His nomin- 
ation would never have been proposed. 

Our positive information concerning him is 
derived from but few sources. So far as the 
issues before the country are concerned, the 
country has known, and still knows, very little 
of his position or opinions. Conservators of ex- 
isting abuses have found it politic to nominate, 
and easy to use—aye, and to use wp—that style 
ef men. But the adoption of that policy by 
earnest, honest reformers, introduces a new 
era. 

The very first expression of sentiment we 
have ever seen from Col. Fremont, on the sub- 
jects involved in the coming election, reaches us 
among the proceedings of the Convention that 
nominated him. It is a very brief letter, read 
in that Convention, bearing date April 19, and 
written in reply to an invitation to attend a 
meeting at the Broadway Tabernacle. Colonel 
Fremont, in his letter, “ heartily concurs in all 
movements which have for their object ‘to re- 
pair the mischiefs growing out of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise.’ So does F. P. Blair 
and many other slaveholders, who find in that 
repeal the elements of insecurity to slave prop- 
erty. Of the “ mischiefs growing out of” com- 
promises with slavery, Colonel Fremont says 
nothing. The Call of the Convention that nom- 
inated him, agrees with this letter. 


But Col. Fremont says further that he is 
“ opposed to slavery tn the abstract, and on prin- 
ciple.” This is what, until quite recently, all 


practice, were accustomed to say. Even now, 


preface to some disclaimer of any design to in- 
terfere with slavery as tt exists in this country. 
Until John C, Calthoun’s metaphysical specu- 
lations and Dr. Hodge’s Biblical expositions had 
poisoned and hardened the Southern conscience, 
there were no intelligent slaveholders who 


1830 until 1836, were, almost exclusively, with 


To a great ex- 
The only fair construction 





were neither in favor of “ abolitionism” nor of 


mont’s letter is—that he is not a disciple of 
Calhoun, and does not wish to be counted in 
that category. If he had wished to say that| and impossible thing ! 
he was opposed to the practice of slaveholding 
where vé exists in this country, and that he would 
be glad to see it forbidden, by prohibitory legis- 
lation, undoubtedly he would have found lan- 


timent. But would that expression have fitted 

him to be a Presidential candidate on the “Re. 

publicati” platform ? Would his chief support- 

ers be pleased to have him now publicly say so ? 
Will he yet say i? And will they publish to 

the world that such is his declaration? We 

shall see. 

Two things more, Col. Fremont says, and 

what he says chimes in, precisely, with our un- 

derstanding of what he had said preqiously.— 
He is “ inflexible in the belief that slavery ought 
not to be interfered with, where it exists under 

the shield of State sovereignty,” yet he is “ in. 

flexibly opposed to its extension on this conti- 

nent beyond its present limits.” 

He is for hushing up the agitation, by getting 

things were they were, by the “ Compromises”’ 

of 1850, before the Missouri Compromise was 
disturbed. This places him in harmony with 
the Pittsburg Convention. And his nomination, 
on this confession of his faith, in this letter, places 
the Philadelphia Convention—if nothing else 
does—precisely on the platform adopted at 
Pittsburg. That Convention, in its “Address,” 
“disclaimed any intentions to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it exists.” Col Fre- 
mont uses still stronger language. Not only 
has he no “intentions to interfere’’—he is “ in- 
flexible in the belief that it ought not to be in- 
terfered with’ by any body. He holds that 
there is a moral obligation to refrain from inter. 
fering with it at all—now or in future. The 
Philadelphia Convention applauds this, and no- 
minates him for President; thus adopting his 
sentiment, and pledging itself to him for the 
support of it. 

Will any member of that Convention—will 
any supporter of its action—pretend to say, af, 
ter this, that the object ef electing Col. Fremont, 
is to get the Government out of the hands of 
the Oligarchy, in the first place, and then, to use 
their power to carry out the principles of the 
Radical Abolitionists ? Would it be honest to 
do such a thing? Would it not be doing evil 
that good might come ? 

We ask those who believe in the Constitu- 
tional right and the duty of abolishing slavery 
in the States, whether they can honestly vote 
for Col. Fremont ? 

We ask all reasonable men whether a vote 
for Col. Fremont does not, of necessity, carry 
with it the voter’s promise never to interfere 
with slavery in the States? “A wicked pro- 
mise is, indeed, better broken than kept.” But 
no man can innocently make a wicked promise, 
under the plea that he intends to violate it. 


Thus much for the professions of Col. Fre- 
mont. They mark him as a pro-slavery man— 
that is—an “ inflexible” defender of slavery—in 
all the slave States, which is nine hundred and 
ninety-nine one thousandths of all the slavery in 
the nation—the very slavery that now controls 
the Federal Government, and tramples down 
liberty in Kansas! He is “inflexibly” bent 
upon letting the monster live, and just as “ in- 
flexibly” bent upon putting’a limit to its aggres- 
sions !— inflexibly” bent upon doing an absurd 


We come now to inquire—very briefly—for 
the field is a narrow one, into the antecedents of 
Col. Fremont, so far as the great issues now be- 
fore the people are concerned. 





guage appropriate to the expression of that sen- 


_ It_was with great surprise that the majerity 
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of abolitionists and of free soilers, about the time 
of the Philadelphia Convention in February, 
heard mention of the name of Col. Fremont, as 
the possible candidate of the Republican party 
for the Presidency. At that time, there was 
some appearance of a design to bring forward 
Mr. F. P. Buair, of Maryland. But such jour- 
nals as the New York Times and New York 
Tribune began, soon after, to manifest signs of 
preference for Fremont, Bennett’s New York 
Herald, (familiarly known as the “Satanic,’’) 
and always, heretofore, distinguished for its 
bitterness against abolitionists and free soilers, 
was, all at once, found in the same company. 
The country papers known as “ Free Soil” or 
‘“ Republican,” were generally indignant at the 
mention of such names as Blair and Fremont in 
such a connection, and intimated, pretty strong- 
ly, that if such counsels prevailed, they should 


brought forward in obedience to a general, 
spontaneous, and simultaneous uprising of the 
masses, in his favor. We don’t belveve one word 
of wt. So far as respects abolitionists, anti- 
slavery men and free soilers, known as such, for 
five, ten, or fifteen years past, we affirm, confi- 
dently, that it is Nor True. The pretension is 
altogether and totally unfounded. If there was 
any such undercurrent among the people, it was 
from that portion of them far removed from any 
thing like sympathy with the aims of abolition- 
ists and free soilers. We believe the whole 
process to have been devised, concocted and put 
forward by a knot of politicians determined to 
get the political “ capital” of anti-slavery agita- 
tion into new hands—to push the old veterans 
of the conflict off the course, and crowd them- 
selves into their places. The tone of the New 
York Times was sufficiently indicative of this, 
and other things of the kind might be mention- 
ed, Nota few of the prominent free soil lead- 
ers have indeed, after some sort, given in their 
adhesion, as they naturally would do, under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, and 
lest they should seem to have been influenced 
by personal ambition. 

But, to return. Who was Col. Fremont, 
that the earnest opponents of the Slave power 
should have selected him—or rather—should 
have had him hunted up and thrust upon them, 
(for it can be described in no better language,) 
as the standard bearer under whom they are to 
rally ? 

We bazard nothing in saying that until with- 
in the past three months, there were not fifty 
abolitionists nor an hundred matter-of-fact free 
soilers, in this nation, who had thought of such 
a thing as the selection of that man for that po- 
sition, or who, in the exercise of their own 
judgment, would have looked upon it with fa- 


vor. 
We need no farther historical confirmation of 


this, to preserve for posterity, than one short 
paragraph, of which we give the essence, from 
the New York Independent of June 19, 1856, 
immediately after the Nominating Convention. 


“ Since our last issue we have had opportunities to 
satisfy ourselves as to the position of Col. Fremont on 
the great question at issue in the Presidential elec- 
tion, and we feel authorized to assure our readers that 
there is no room ‘to doubt the thoroughness and in- 
flexibility of his opposition to the spread of slavery.’ 
On this point he is ‘as resolute as Banks or Sumner, 
Chase or Seward.’ ” 





is now pretended that Col. Fremont was) 


Hereupon, the Independent ratifies the nomin- 
ation, and adds: 


“We subjoin his letter to the Kansas Committee 
in New-York.” 

The Independent here gives the letter to E. D. Mor. 
gan and others, which appears in this paper. 

A brdader satire—though not so intended—upon 
the claims of Col. Fremont, to the support of the 
friends of liberty, could not easily be imagined. Just 
look at it. Here is one of the ablest and best con- 
ducted journals of the metropolis, or of the country. 
No pains nor expense are spared to make it what it 
has the reputatien of being, one of the very best cen- 
tral peints of information in the country, particularly 
on all matters, political and ecclesiastical, connected 
with the pending struggle in this nation for human 
freedom. Its strong corps, editorial and correspond- 
ing, with the telegraphic wires at their bidding, may 
be supposed to be censtantly posted up, and to keep 
their readers posted up, in everything pertaining to 
this struggle. They are, moreover, of the precise 


bolt the course. We mention this, because it | type and hue of anti-slavery that requires and that 


qualifies them to be well informed in respect to all 
the distinguished names on the lists of the now re- 
cognized army of freedom. They are not radicals, 
who might be liable to ignore able and true men who 
failed to come up to their standard. 


They have been in sympathy with the Free-Soil 
movement ; and they now go with the “ Republi- 
cans.” very name, identified, at all, with the politi- 
cal struggle for freedom, must have been as familiar 
to them as household words. Who, better or readier 
than they, at any day or hour within the last five 
years, could have given, impromptu, a list of all the 
names deserving honorable mention in a “ Republican” 
Convention? But the name of Col. John C. Fremont 
does not appear to have been on their catalogue. They 
had heard of him as an explorer, and otherwise, but 
not as a champion of freedom. And when, on a day, 
it turns up that Col. John C. Fremont is nominated 
by the Republican Convention, everybody cries out— 
‘Who, in respect to this question, is this Col, Fre- 
mont? Can anybody tell us?” The ready response 
is—the “ Independent” can tell us, of course. The 
Editorial sanctum is, perhaps, besieged. Or the edi- 
tors understand that it soon will be. The answer 
must be at hand and in print. And so, “since our 
last issue,” they assure us, they have made due in- 
quiry. They have found a recent letter of the Col- 
onel himself, written since his name has been brought 
forward for the nomination—and that settles the 
question. “Banks, Sumner, Chase, Seward,” &c., 
may stand aside. Fremontis the veryman! An ad- 
mirable lesson for young politicians, who will be dull 
indeed, not to learn that the best way to get promot- 
ed, by the friends of liberty, is to be very careful act 
to commit themselves too early, nor to make them- 
selves unpopular, by any overt acts sufficiently signifi- 
cant to fix upon them the suspicion of being in earn- 
est We impeach not the sincerity of Col. Fremont. 
His professiens are not extravagant. He only opposes 
the extension of slayery into Kansas, by border-Ruf- 
fianism. And what decent man does not ? If this is 
sufficient to make a good Presidential candidate; we 
shall have plenty of them. 


Besides this letter, there is one other, which is also 
of recent date, written to his friend, Gov. Robinson, of 
Kansas, sympathizing with him in his struggle. There 
is, moreover, a story of his having been among those 
citizens of California who favored its becoming a free 
State. Very creditable to Col. Fremont, if it be true. 
And very likely it is, A man of ordinary good sense 
would be likely to be on that side, and we do not hear 
it stated that he found it any very unendurable self- 
sacrifice, to be with the majority, on that occasion. 

This is the sum total, so faras we know, of the an. 
tecedents of Col. Fremont, in favor of the right, in po- 
litical matters. And, certainly, it presents rather a 
narrow basis on which to ground the claims of a Pre- 
sidential candidate. 





ae 


There is, however, one chapter of American his- 
tory, in which the name of Col. Fremont has attained 
& contpicuous place, = 

When Jamrs K. Pork was President of the United 
States, and Jamzs Bucuanan was his Secretary of 
State, the country was thrown by them into any un- 
just and aggressive war with Mexico, Col. Fremont, 
in co-operation with Com. Stoat, and Com. Strocx- 
TON, was deemed by them a suitable agent to help 
them consummate their iniquitous devices; and he 
appears to have fulfilled his commissien to their en- 
tire satisfaction. 


We copy from the history of that period; and can 
testify that the historian, in writing it, never imagin- 
ed that he should live to record the nomination of 
that man for President, by those who then appeared 


to be so very indignant at his nefarious proceedings. 

“On the very next day after the reception at Wash- 
ington of advices from Mr. Slidell, January 12, 1846, 
from which it was inferred that there was no hope 
of a cession of Califernia, peremptory orders were 
given to General Taylor to hs to the Rio Grande 
‘and the points opposite Metamoras and Mier, and 
the vicinity of Laredo, were suggested for his consid- 
eration.’ The evident object was te provoke a colli- 
sion. After a variety of ineffectual manceuvres to 
provoke the Mexicans to strike the first blow, it was 
in fact given by our own army, and General Taylor 
announced to his Government that ‘hostilities had 
commenced ;’ on the receipt of which President Polk 
announced to Congress and to the world the untruth 
that “ Mexico had passed the boundary ef the United 
States, had invaded our territory, and shed American 
blood on American soil.” Congress thereupon, (re- 
jecting a motion to read the doeuments, ) and sustain- 
ing a call for the “previous question,” which preclu- 
ded discussion, adopted a vote asserting the existence 
of war by act of Mexico! This was on May 11,1846 
—the same day the House received the President’s 
war message ! 

General Taylor immediately took possession of Me- 
tamoras ; and the war was vigorously pushed west- 
ward to its intended destination, the conquest of New 
Mexico and California. 

In anticipation of these military movements by land, 
a naval force had been stationed in the Pacific, near 
the coast of California, with secret orders to Comme 
dore Sloat, June 24th, 1845, to possess the port of San 
Francisco, and blockade or eccupy other ports as soon 
as he should hear of an inland war with Mexico.— 





These orders were now carried into effect, pessession 
taken of Monterey, and a proclamation immediately 
iasued announcing that “California belongs to the 
United States.” This was on the 7th of July, 1846. 
Two days after, San Francisco was also in our posses- 
sion. ~ All this in less than two months after the de- 
elaration of war by Congress, plainly showing that 
the conquest of California had been psa upon 
and provided for, a year beforehand, and while nei- 
ther the people of the United States mor Congress 
were permitted to know the designs of the President. 
The declaration of war by Congress did not reach the 
squadron in the Pacific till the 28th of August, fifty- 
two days after the Commodore, by proclamation, had 
annexed California to the Unitea States, 

Aucther incident illustrates the same general fact. 
A party of adventurers, overland, under Colonel Fre- 
mont, of the United States’ army, ostensibly set out 
on an exploring expedition to Oregon, but in reality 
destined to aid in the conquest of California, arrived 
there, among the “ American settlers,” and commen- 
ced his revolutionary movements a little in advance 
of the invasion by the Commodore. The little settle- 
ment proclaimed the independence of California. The 
new republic existed only four days, the insurrection 
very readily merging itself in the Commodore’s pro- 
clamation of annexation to the United States. Col, 
Fremont afterwards presented pecuniary claims upon 
our Government for services in California, and the in- 
vestigation drew out the fact that he had acted in ac- 
cordance with the designs of our Cabinet, through 
whose misrepresentations of the matter it had howev- 
er been supposed that he had acted on his own respon- 
iy ang oedell’s Slavery and Anti-Slavery, pp. 
299, 300. 


This very condensed account falls far short of pla- 
cing the character of this enterprise of Colonel Fre- 
mont in the strong light in which it has been exhibit- 
ed in the “ Review of the Mexican War, by William 
Jay.” We earnestly commend to our readers @ care 
ful study of “ Chapter XXI.” of that werk, entitled 
“ Seizure of California,” and occupying pages 144 to 
157 inclusive. Of all the records of political and mil- 





itary strategy, lawless aggression, and false pretence, 
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this is the crowning one. Well might Judge Jay 
“ pause to reflect upon the utter profligacy of the de- 
sign weich the Secretary of War ostentatiously pa- 
rades before the world.” The “ scientific exploration” 
of Colonel Fremont terminated in a felonious invasion 
of the territory of a nation with which we were, 
professedly, at peace, the known object of which was 
the forcible extension of slavery ! 

And this is the man selected, it seems, to defend 
Kansas—to protect the country against the aggres- 
sions of the Slave power ! 

It is the prestige of a fillibuster—it is the glory of 
a forcible seizure upon California, that is relied upon 
for capital to carry the nominee of the “ Republican” 
party into the Presidential chair! Aside from this 
“ expedition,” there is no reason to believe that he 
would ever have been thought of, for such a station 
His popularity, if he has any, comes from this source, 
His election, if he is elected, will be, mainly, by 
other votes than those of anti-slavery men. They 
may be wheedled into the folly of allowing themselves 
to be make-weights, to turn the scale against his old 
employer, Buchanan, But the party will be control- 
led by another class of men, They have been per- 
mitted to mould the platform of the party, to get it in- 
to power. There will be still greater necessity for 
submitting to their dictation, in order to retain pow- 
er ;—for power, like wealth, is more difficult to retain 
than to acquire. Instead of rising higher, they will 
sink lower and lower. They may resent the predic- 
tion of this; and so, during the Mexican war, they 
would have resented the suspicion that they could 
ever vote for Fremont. 

; The cause of Freedom has been betrayed ! 

We shall be expected to say something of the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice President. 

One of the best informed public men of the country 
inquires of us by letter, “who is Dayton? Is he a 
Know Nothing ?” 

We cunnot tell. We know little about him. We 
suppose he is ex-Senator Dayton of New Jersey, who 
proposed a Jury trial amendment in the Fugitive 
Slave bill, on which occasion Senator Mason objected, 
and gave his famous reasons. The “ Independent”— 
we hope—before its next issue, will institute an in- 
quiry, and let us know whether Mr. Dayton has 
written any letters in favor of freedom in Kansas. 

And when its hand is in, we hope it will ascertain 
Colonel Fremont’s present views of the morality of 
the Mexican war, and of the part he took in that 
transaction. We lately heard it suggested in the 
Colonel’s favor, that : . . perhaps .... he had re- 
pented of his participancy in that iniquity. If he has, 
there should be confession, along with repentance. 


_— 





© Repusiicanism” in Srare anp Loca Cov- 
vENTIONS.—Ihe inquiry may arise, whether 
“ Republicanism” was correctly represented at 
the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia Conventions. 
These were “ national”—but what are its “‘sec- 
tional” utterances ? 

The New- York State Republican Convention, 
at Syracuse, May 28th, proposed as a remedy 
for pro-slavery outrages—the “rigorous con- 
finement of slavery within the limits of the 
States that constitutionally cherish it.” (Which 
States are these?) It asks the “ Soft Demo- 
cratic Convention which met last September in 
this city,” to “live up to the resolutions adopt- 
ed by them, “faithfully to adhere to all the 
Compromises of the Constitution, and maintain 
all the reserved rights of the States,” &¢. Also, 
to “leave the people of the Territories free to 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their 
own way,” &c., &c, (Shall we infer that the 
“ Republican” Convention in May occupied the 
same slippery ground that the “ Softs” occupied 
last September ?”’) j, 


The New Jersey “Republican” State Conven- 
tion was held at Trenton, the same day. The 
call invited “all who believe that d/ack slave 
labor should not be permitted to exclude free 
white labor,” &c. One of the resolutions adopt- 
ed, was in favor of making Kansas a free State, 
in order that “that fertile Territory may be- 
come the property and the homes of white la- 
borers,” and not be “reserved exclusively for 
negro slaves.”” The Convention pledged itself 
not to “ violate any of the Constitutional protec- 
tions of the rights of citizens of other States.” 
They “seek to unite the friends of the Consti- 
tution and of the Missouri Compromise,” &c. 
Yet they complain that the Administration has 
failed to give effect to those clauses of the Con- 
stitution which provide, that “ the right of the 
people to be secure in their houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated ;” and that “ no per- 
son shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law.” ‘The President is to be “ con- 
signed to an immortality of infamy,” for having 
failed to make these safeguards of personal li- 
berty effectual. The New Jersey Solons seem 
not to have understood that the powers and re 
sponsibilities of the President for the protec- 
tion of “ whdte”’ men, and the protection of black 
men are commensurate—that neither the Con- 
stitution nor the common law, nor common jus- 
tice, nor common sense, make any discrimina- 
tion between them ;—and hence, the “ immortal- 
ity of infamy” in the one case, finds its perfect 
parallel in the other. 

Pennsytvania.—The Pittsburg Dispatch, of 
June 7, contains the proceedings of a county 
Convention, held, we infer, in that city, to elect 
delegates to the State and National Republican 
Conventions, the 16th and 17th of June, in Phi- 
ladelphia. Among the resolutions adopted on 
that occasion, are the following: 

That while we recognize the fact that the slave States 
possesses the entire and exclusive management of their 
domestic concerns, we cannot consent to the further 
extension, by mere construction, of a principle which 
derogates from the just right of every Northern man 
by degrading him in the social scale, and takes away 
from the whole population of the Free States the 
power and influence to which their numbers, intelli- 


gence and resources fairly entitle them in the coun- 
sels of this confederacy. 

That it is neither in accordance with the spirit of 
our race and lineage, nor consistent with the princi- 
ples on which our Government is founded that twenty 
millions of free white men shall be controlled in their 
legislation or reduced to a condition of comparative 
serfdom, either by the slave himself or by his three 
hundred and fifty thousand masters and Representa- 
tives. 

That hearkening to no further suggestion of com- 
promises with men whom concession will not satisfy, 
and who are shown to keep no faith, we are resolved 
from this day forward, to stand upon the principle 
that the provision of the Constitution which makes of 
the slaveholders a privileged class in the Government, 
cannot upon any sound rule of construction, be con- 
strued to apply to States ereoted out of any Territor- 
ies subsequently acquired. 


We should like to be informed, what distinc- 
tion of “ race, lineage” or color, are recognized 
by “the principles on which our Government 
is founded ?” 

And, again, what provision of the Constitu- 
tion is it that makes of the slaveholders a privi- 
leged class in the Government? Or, if there 
be such a provision, upon what “ sound rule of 
construction,” can it be to one State and not to 
another? Is there one National Constitution 
for one class of States, and another for an- 





other ? | 


NORTH AMERICAN NATIONAL CON. 
VENTION. 


A National Convention of Know-Nothings 
who repudiate the nomination of Fillmore, was 
held, for several days, in New-York city, com. 
mencing June 12th, and remaining in session 
until after the nominations were made by the 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia. The 
one was evidently in reference to the other, and 
designed to effect a co-operation between them. 
Our sketches and memoranda of the Republican 
Convention would be incomplete, without some 
notices of the: North American Convention. 


The President was Hon. Robert Conrad of 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Andrews said, with one foot on the Amer. 
can plank, and the other on the diberty plank, 
he would stand and go through with this cam- 


paign. “ The Republican and American parties 
must work together”—“ each in his own har. 
ness.”’ 


A communication from the Republican National 
Executive Committee to Hon. Robert Conrad, Presi- 
dent of the Convention, said :—‘ We want a common 
ticket to be nominated to assert the grand principles 
of repressing the extension of the slayeholding monopo- 
ly, and to indicate the rights of the people in all sec- 
tions ef the Union, who labor with their own hands— 
a ticket which will not agitate with a view to detract 
from the rights of the States, to dispose of the subject 
within their own limits according to their sovereign 
will,” &. He also spoke of “the interests of white 
laborers,” &c. 

Lieut. Gov. Ford, of Ohio, said—they “ should unite 
to restrict the spread of slavery, and let the institu- 
tion stink itself out of existence in its present limits.” 
As reported by the Times, he said:—“ He* had not 
been an abolitionist; he had not worked with the 
Free-Soilers ; but he was an American—all over.” 

Mr. Perkins, of Connecticut, said: “he too wanted 
to have the white population discussed ; he wished to 
know whether or not this country should be in the 
hands of white Americans, or whether the rest of our 
domain should be filled up with black republics like 
South Carolina, or with republics of free white men. 
[Cheers.] ‘Their object is to see that the “ American” 
party be truly represented in its principles. The 
Democratic party had announced it to be their inten- 
tion to take care of the foreigners and niggers. It 
should be their object to take caro of the free white 
men! [Loud cheers.] 


As reported by the Times, Mr. Perkins, said: 

“It has been said that during the morning, too 
much attention had been given to the niggers. It 
was not his purpose to give them too much attention. 
But he differed with some of his brethren, concerning 
the drift of the speeches. He thought the debate 
gave evidence of an interest in the condition—not s0 
much of 3,000,000 of negroes and the foreigners, as of 
21,000,000 of free white laborers ; and in doing so, he 
thought it would be necessary to allow the delegates 
at least half an hour in speaking. 


“Mr. Graves, of New-York, said that the Republi- 
cans agreed with; them, mainly, on the question of 
‘Americanism,’ and he hoped they would be treated 
with the same degree of deference.” 

Mr. Palmer, of New-York, said “ they” (the Amer- 
icans) had not gone to the Republicans, (great ap- 
plause,) but if they rejected that paper (the commu- 
nication from the Republican Committee) they would 
deserve to be beaten, as they surely would be. 

Mr. Rufus Elmer, of Massachusetts, said—“ We 
must say to the slaveholder, thus far shall you come, 
but no farther.” 


Mr. Chauncey Shaffer, of New-York, said— 
“If they united” (with the Republicans) “ they 





would go forth to victory, they would wrest the Con- 
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stitution from the hands of the slave power; they 
would tear down oligarchies, and build up republics, 
and maintain freedom. They would say to the South: 
‘ We acknowledge your rights as States ; but if you 
look on free-soil, you had better haye a mill-stone 
around your necks, and you lying at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 


Mr. George Law, said— 


“We represent here, not only the interests of the 
North, but the interests of the South. We would 
save the South from themselves. They are in more 
danger from their own action than they are from the 
action of the North. I would say to them, in the 
spirit of all friendship, that the North does not desire 
to encroach one inch upon their privileges.” [Query 
—the “ privileges” of baby-stealing ?] 

“They haye removed the land-marks that our 


fathers set, and that we acquiesced in. [Applause.] 


And we say to them that they must restore them. 
[Cheering.] We will be responsible for what we do 
in our respective States, and they shall be responsible 
for what they do in their respective States, and it isa 
question for the whole country to decide, whether we 
will have the institution extended beyond its present 
limits, or whether it shall be confined to the States 
where it now exists. [Cheers.] 


Even this kind of opposition to the slave 
power, and the proposed co-operation with the 
Republicans, appear to have been deemed in- 
supportable by the delegation from New. Jersey, 
who retired in a body, “ believing the Conven- 
tion to be under influences hostile to American 
principles.” They withdrew, and having or- 
ganized by themselves, proceeded to nominate 
Com. Robert F. Stockton, for the Presidency. 
About ten delegates from other States, joined 
in the secession. 


Gov. Johnston, of Pennsylvania, after their 


retirement, regretted their course. He said— 


“There was nothing in the proceedings of this Con- 
vention, that justified the allegation that it was under 


the control of any other body of men.” [Applause.] 
“ We are not to denounce as abolitionists and enemies 
to the Constitution, every set of men who wish to 
unite with us.” 

Mr. Schaffer said—* As for the cry of abolition, he 
did not fear it applied to him, because he had never 
been an abolitionist, and did not intend to be one 


now. He intended to prevent the extension of 


slavery over Territories now free.” 

How much danger there was, to the seceed- 
ing members, of being contaminated with aboli- 
tionism, by remaining in the Convention, may 


be estimated from the following, which was 


adopted unanimously : . 


Mr. Ford, from the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following platform : 


I. Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 


separable. 


II. Freedom of the ballot-box from foreign influ- 
ence—freedom of conscience—freedom of speech— 
freedom of the Press—free territcty—and free Kan- 
sas, no advantage to accrue to slavery from the repeal 


of the Missouri Compromise. 


III. The improvement of rivers, and the construc- 
tion and improvement of harbors as well on the great 
lakes as on the ocean. The immediate construction 
of a Railroad across American terrritory to the Pacific 
States, by such aid on the part of the Government as 


may be necessary to accomplish the result. 


The ballotings for candidates were with the 
understanding that it was not for the purpose 
of making an absolute nomination, but for sig- 
nifying their preference to the Republican Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. At the first ballot for 
President, the result was, for Fremont, 34; 


Banks, 48; Com. Stockton, 19; Gov. Johnston, 
6; S. P. Chase, 5. At the 10th and last ballot, 
Banks received 53 votes; McLean, 24; and 
Fremont only 18. Whereupon the nomination 
of Banks was declared unanimous. 


THE “ AMERICAN” CONVENTION. 
The Council of “ Know Nothings” in session 
at New York were much dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the Republican Convention.—It 
neither endorsed their candidates nor adopted 
their platform. The manner in which their 
communication was at first received, did not help 
to mend the matter, notwithstanding the recon- 
sideration of that action. On receiving a report, 
from Mr. George Law, of the result of their.ne- 
gociation with the Republican Convention, a 
number of members declared their determina- 
tion to bolt, and go in for Fillmore. Others of 
them declared they would never do so, but 
would like to have another Convention and no- 
minate their own ‘candidates. Mr. Chauncey 
Schaffer of New York “ regretted to have to 
confess that the action of the Republican Con- 
vention at Philadelphia would make James Bu- 
chanan President of the United States.” 

We should have said, in its proper place, that 
a Committee of the Republican Convention had 
a conference at Philadelphia with a Committee 
of the “American Convention” from New York, 
and reported that “they came to no arrange- 
ment or conclusion. : . 

In view of the apparent condition of things, 
as above indicated, we had penned a paragraph 
congratulating our “ Republican” friends upon 
the voluntary withdrawal of their “ Know No- 
thing” allies, believing, as we do, that a co-op- 
eration with them would not only tend to bring 
them into sympathy, still more, with the spirit 
of caste, and the proscription of races,—but 
would likewise repel from them more votes of 
foreigners than they would gain from the exclu- 
sive “ Natives.” That congratulatory para- 
graph we are now compelled to suppress. After 
“sleeping upon it over night,” the “ North 
American” Convention concluded to ratify the 
nomination of Fremont. But the preservation 
of their identity seemed to require of them a 
nomination of one of their own men for Vice 
President, and for this purpose they pitched up 
on,Wm. F. Jounston. This was declared to. 
be unanimous. Hats were waved, kerchiefs 
were flourished, eloquent speeches 'were made, 
and the Convention, having appointed sundry 
Committees, adjourned. 

The New York Tribine trusts that Governor 
Johnston will decline the nomination. Should he 
do so, the Know Nothings will have to supply 
his place, or consent to be apparently swallow- 
ed up, neck and heels, by the “ Republican” 
party, after it had declined accepting a plank 
from its platform. 





“WE MUST SAVE KANSAS !” 


“ Just for this once” we must vote to “disclaim any 
intentions to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists’*—in order to “save Kansas!” 
“Just for this once,” we must trample upon three 
millions of “ native American” citizens, at the ballot- 
box, in order to “save Kansas |!” “Just for this once” 








* Platform of the Republican party adopted at Pitts- 
burg. See, also, the letter of Col. Fremont, read with 
applause, in the Republican Convention that nomin- 





ated him, at Philadelphia. 


—_ 


we must vote fetters upon our brethren in bonds; 
consent to the abrogation of marriage; the enforce 
ment of labor without wages; the forbidding of the 
criptures, “only just” for four years longer—“ to 
save Kansas!” “Just for this once” we must 
insult the God of the oppressed—the refuge of the 
poor and needy—only for four years longer, “to save 
Kansas !” “ Just for this once”—we must refuse 
to “deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the op- 
pressor”—to “execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor”—to remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them”— in order “ to save Kansas !” 

But what right have we to “save Kansas,” by 
forming a league with oppressors, and making com- 
promises with oppression? By doing evil, that good 
may come? The same right, doubtless, that the Jews 
had to crucify Christ, in order to prevent the Romans 
from coming to take away their place and nation. Im- 
agine yourself a slave—your wife and children slaves, 
in the rice swamps of Georgia. What would you think 
of the philanthropy, or of the religion of those who 
would pledge themselves, even for four years longer, 
(the “ Republican” pledge is without limitation!) to 
let slavery alone “in the States where it exists”—in 
order “to save Kansas?” By what principle of the 
Christian religion ; by what requirement or prohibi- 
tion of the divine law, can we be warranted in letting 
slavery alone in the States, in order “to save Kansas ? 
Is the policy deduced from the gelden rule of loving 
our neighbors as ourselves? Of doing to others as we 
would have others do te us? Does it savor of the 
self-denial and self-sacrifice of Moses, of Christ, and of 
Paul? Does it even resemble the magnanimity that 
has been found among heathens, and among honorable 
and public spirited worldly men? What! In order 
to “ save Kansas” “for the white ‘man”—will you 
pht your heel upon thirty times the population of 
Kansas, who happen to be colored men ? Can mean- 
ness go farther than this ? 

And who told you that Kansas was to be “ saved” 
in this manner? A little speck on the nation’s map 
to be secured to freedom, by giving up one-half the 
soil of the nation to continued slavery ? The invad- 
ers of Kansas to be put down, or to be bought off, by 
pledging to them the continued possession of their 
lawless and ruffian power? The Federal Government 
to be got out of the hands of the slaveholding oligar- 
chy, by putting it into the hands of another party that 
also construes the Constitution as the charter of the 
slaveholding oligarchy ? What page ef our Nation’s 
history, or of the world’s history—what page of Di- 
vine Providence, of Divine Revelation, points us to such 
a course for deliverance ? 


_— 


WHOSE WORK IS IT? 

Who planned, devised, and carried out the project 
of nominating Col. Fremont ? 

Was it the masses of the friends of freedom and 
“free soil” all over the country, including their lead- 
ing editors, Dr. Bailey of the National Era, Sherman 
M. Booth of Wisconsin, and others of that stamp, 
who seem, like ourselves, to have been taken by sur- 
prise with it ? 

Was it the work of Seward, Sumner, Hale, Chase, 
Giddings, &c., who are coolly laid on the shelf by 
it ? 





Or was it, [as Frederick Douglass suggests,] the. 


work of broken-down politicians, orphans of the de- 
funct Whig party, odds and ends of the broken-up 
Know Nothing party, and stragglers from the Demo- 
cratic camp who have been disappointed of office? A 
glorious time, isn’t it, when James Watson Webb, 
James Gordon Bennett and Henry J. Raymond, turn 
reformers, and can draw free-soilers and abolitionists 
after them ? The ingenious dreamer who, some time 
since, had a vision of a new Pilgrim’s Progress, by 
rail-car, bridging over the Slough of Despond, curving 
round the hill of Difficulty, lighted up with gas from 
the flames of the Death Valley, and engineered by 
Apollyon himself, must have had some premonition of 





the timesJwe haye now arrived at. 
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RADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 





The New York Times of this morning. June 24, has 
a “significant” announcement that “ the National 
American Club on Saturday night,” on recommenda- 
tion of its President, Mr. Van Riper, unanimeusly 
abandoned Fillmore, to support Fremont! The edit- 
er, Mr. Raymond, is in ecstacies, and half anticipates 
the accession of Mr. Fillmore himself! Can’t they 
contrive to bring in the cast-off Cass, Pierce, and 
Douglass ? 





For the Radical Abolitionist. 
“PM DOWN ON FRANK PIERCE.” 


Brother Goodell—Many there are who proclaim 
with much zeal and self-apprebation, “ I’m down on 
Frank Pierce !” who do net manifest any genuine op- 

osition to slavery. They approbate Millard Fillmore 
for giving his signature to the Fugitive Slave bill. As 
loyal subjeets of tyrants, they are prepared to aid in 
catching the fugitive slaves. Concerning this expe- 
dient for “ saving the Unien,”’ they chime with the 
voice of Evarts in his eloquent speech in New York 
city, asserting we “have no complaint to make.”— 
They take great care to have it understood that they 
most cordially recognise the rights of slaveholders in 
the slave States, as presented by their “peculiar in- 
stitution,” eee BAP as property. But they hoist 
high their flag of hostility to the present admmistra- 
tien. 

Such blusterers must learn to hate American slave- 
ry because it is eppesed to fundamental right, or they 
will embarrass and disgrace any anti-slavery organi- 
zation with which they may pretend to sympathise. 

Windham co. Ct., June 11, 756. JR. 


For the Radical Abolitiouist. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENT. 


Various arguments in favor of the anti-slavery inter- 
pretation of the Constitution have been published in 
the Abolitionist, which can be refuted, “ when,” (to 
use the language of John Randolph, made in Congress 
in my hearing, with reference to the speech of Judge 
Emmett,)“ Euclid shall be proved to be a sophist.”” Con- 
versing, recently, with an intelligent lawyer of the 
Republican party, he contended for State Rights, 
and said the General Government could net constitu- 
tionally meddle with slavery in the States; but he 
was brought, at length, to admit that, inasmuch as 
the slave-States had, by their villanous acts, made 
slavery, intended to be (as he said) sectional, NaTIoNn- 
AL; therefore, the Government could abolish it. 

Another person, after stoutly maintaining that there 
was no authority in the Constitution to abolish slave- 
ry, seemed to think that when the slave oligarchy had 
thrown the whole country into such turmoil; had 
struck down a free State Senator for uttering his sen- 
timents in Congress; had under the esgis of the na- 
tional government, driven free citizens from Kansas 
by arms and conflagrations, and were determined on 
controlling the affairs of the country ; that it had be- 
come the duty of the General Government, in order 
to “insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ;” 
to sweep away the cause of all the national grievances 
under which the land is suffering, The time had come, 
he thought, when the ‘‘ People of the United States” 
were called upon, under the Constitution, to put an 
dnd to American slavery, which he and thousands of 
other citizens believe, is the origin of the complicated 
disorders of the body politic, at the present time. 

Converts to the doctrine of the illegality and un- 
constitutionality of slavery are rapidly multiplying. 
The blows inflicted upon Greeley and Sumner, and the 
threats to “lick” Wilson, Seward, etc., are having 
their legitimate effect. L. T. 





We Our readers will percieve that we give them a 
double sheet, this time, besides the “ rxTRa” we gave 
them so recently. This makes our present volume, 
(now completed,) equal to 14 of the numbers we prom- 
ised, instead of 12. All the return we ask is, a liberal 
suppert and wider circulation of our next volume, 
with prompt advance payments. 





Liperty and Law.— Without liberty, law loses its 
nature and its name, and becomes oppression. With- 
out law, liberty also loses its nature and its name, and 
becomes licentiousness. In denominating, therefore, 


that science by which the knowledge of both is ac- 
quired, it is unnecessary to preserve, in terms, the 
distinction between them. That science may be 
named as it has been named, “ the science of law.” 
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The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea- 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 


1. “ PROCKEDINGS OF THE Syracuse ConveENTION.’’—The bal- 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, sin- 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp, to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalize the circula- 
tion, and accommodate those of small means. “ First come—first 
served.” 

2. * Tua ConsTituTionaL Durty of the Federal Government to 
abolish American Slavery: an expose of the position of the Aboli- 


tion Society of New York city and vicinity. I8 pages, 18mo. 2 cts, 


8. ABOLITION DocumENTS. No. 1. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abolitionists at 


Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressional Documents. 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “ Unconatitutionality of Slavery,” First and Second 
Part, and pera be get Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vo. 
in paper—is now for sale at this oflice, ai 75 cents, or 
paid 86 cents. ’ ‘ ; — 

5. Letters oN Stavery. [By 0. S. Freeman.}] ‘* Addressed to 
pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or $7 1-2 in cloth. 

6. THB CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITHD Statas, with a LecTurE by 
Daniel Foster. Showing that a fair interpretation and apblication of 


said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty. 62 pp. 
Price ten cents. 


7. ABotiTion Documents, No. 2. The Constitution against Slave” 
ry. Speech of Gen. Granger in Congress. Reiail price two cents, 
or one dollar per hundred. Postage one cent. 
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WILLIAM GOODELL. 


(Included in the preceding calalogue.) 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &c. &c. 


In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1,50. Postage pre-paid, $1,80. 
This work is recommended by Rev. Dr. Aydellotte, late Presiden 
of Woodward College, Ohio, Hon. Amasa Walker. late Secretary of 
State, Massachusetts, Prof. T. B. Hudsou, Oberlin College, and Rev. 


E. Smith, Mansfield, Ohio: also by the New York Tribune, New 
York Evangelist, and other periodicals. 


SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A history of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, roval 12mo, 
Price $1. Postage premise $1,32. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It cor.tains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time: the divisions 
among American Abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?’ The book is an abstract of several 
yolumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, @ 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and t6 dates, when desirable. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and 


illustrative facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. Postage pre 
paid, 92. 
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(From Hon. Wiit1aM Jay to the author.) 


“Your analysis of the Slave laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical seppaenen by the Southern Courts evinces 
great and careful research. . . . + It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs, 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge “1 
‘ Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositrons a 
demonstrations, The book is not only true, but itis unquestionable 
true.” 


AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTA- 


CLE TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price $3 per 100. 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street New York. 
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